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DAKOTA WILD FLOWERS. 


The Prairie Crocus or Wind Flower. 


For The Northwest Magazine. 


Searcely has the sun melted the snow from the 
Western prairies, when up through the bleached and 
tangled mats of last year’s grass springs the Prairie 
Crocus. And glad are the hearts of all when this 
little herald of spring, the first of all its fellows, lifts 
its delicate lavender-tinted blossoms as if to catch the 
first life-giving rays of the warm spring sun. When 
the birds first appear, they are completely enveloped 
by a soft, silvery gray, furry looking covering, as if 
for protection from the raw March winds: and on this 
account it is called the flower with the little fur coat. 
The Prairie Crocus or Wind Flower differs entirely 
from the cultivated variety or Crocus Vermus which 
is a native of the Alps. The inner sides of the petals 
are of the palest tint of lavender, while the color of 
the outer part is darker and embraces all the shades 
of purple. The leaves do not appear until the flowers 
are nearly through blooming. After flowering the 
ovary rises by the scape and ends in a fine feathery 
head,somewhat resembling 
the feathery clusters of the 





the year when one cannot gather abouquet. English 
ivy, myrtle, honey-suckle, pansies and all the roses 
do especially well, running riot over everything if 
not cared for, and kept within bounds. Springs of 
sweet, pure, limpid water, soft as rain water, and 
cold as ice, abound everywhere. What more is 
wanted to make this the most desirable spot on Uncle 
Sam’s farm? The climate is all the most exacting 
ean desire, the air moist and humid but healthful, 
soft and balmy, spicy and exhilerating. Well, for all 
these desirable qualities, cannot you give up your 
eyclones in summer, your blinding snow-storms in 
winter, and your terrific tornado’s most any time? 
There is but one thing Ienvy you, and that is the 
delightful sleighing that you sometimes have. What 
do we do for sleigh rides? I will tell you next time 
I write. HARRIET L. INMAN. 


A FINE FARMING COUNTRY. 





Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 
ELLiotr DAK., Sept. 12, 1886. 
‘*THE NORTHWEST on wheels” has recently visited 
Lisbon and has seen its beautiful river closely wooded 





improvement of the surrounding fertile country will 
demand every facility that can be afforded in the dif- 
ferent mercantile avocations. 

The townsite owner, Mr. Elliott, has laid out a 
park and planted it in trees which are growing finely, 
and adjoining his residence, half a mile from town, 
he has planted seventeen miles of trees, not inelud- 
ing the ten acres of trees on his tree claim, now four 
years old, and the finest and best cultivated it has 
been the pleasure of your correspondent to see. He 
intends thinning out his trees next year, and will 
give them away to any one who will agree to pay him 
twenty cents apiece for all that die over three per 
cent... Thus insuring careful planting and cultiva 
tion. As I have said, the country surrounding Elli 
ott is among the most fertile in Ransom County, and 
the deep rich black loam with its yellow ¢ ay subsoil 
nas yielded this year to the industrious flarmer from 
eighten to twenty-seven bushels per acre, notwith- 
standing the severe drouth and extreme hot weather 
which prevailed for two months. A visit to the ele- 
vator found its 30,000 bushel capacity all taken up, 
200 or more sacks piled up on the platform 
and eight loaded cars on the side track. The 
grade is, with a few exceptions, No. 1 hard—another 

evidence of the good soil. 
The settlers around Elliott 





clematis when gone to 
seed. 
W. S. Horron. 





A FAIR AND FRUITFUL 
COUNTRY. 


Correspondence Northwest 
Magazine. 
OLYMPIA, WaAsH. TER., 
Sept. 6, 1886. 

I wonder how it is that 
Eastern people have so lit- 
tle conception of the real 
looks of this Sound country, 
with so many accurate dis- 
criptions in magazines and 
papers; but they don’t get 
the right idea at all, and 
are just as much astonished 
when they see this grand 
old forest and this placid 
reach of water as though 
they had never read a 
word about it, and exclaim 
—‘T had no idea it looked 
like this! and I thought 
your big logs were mostly 
stories.’”’ Almost any tree 








are mostly from New York, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and Indi- 


ana, and the farms are 
smaller than on the main 
line, ranging 160 to 8:00 


acres, making a larger popu- 
lation; a great advantage to 
the town and community in 
general. The summer cli- 
mate is delightful, the warm- 
est days being relieved by 
the never failing breeze from 
the broad prairies, the nights 
are so cool as to demand 
blankets, and the people say 
that when prepared for them 
the winters are just as en- 
joyable as any they ever 
spent in their eastern homes. 
The climate is dry, as your 
readers have probably heard, 
and the cold has less effect 
on the body than that of 
damp climates. The town- 
ship in which Elliott is situ- 
ated has, according to this 
year’s statisties, just twice 
as much land under cultiva- 
tion as any other in Ransom 
County. The farmers here 











would keep a family in 
wood for two or three 
years, and there are plenty 
of trees that make 20,000 
feet of lumber each—any one can go into the woods 
and saw wood for himself and welcome, all it need 
cost is the hauling. 

To thoroughly appreciate the bountiful provision of 
nature here, one ought to live as we did, on a_ high, 
windy plateau in Kansas, where for four years we 
suffered a dearth of wood, water, fruits, flowers and 
vegetables making this beautiful green country seem 
by contrast like a veritable land of rest where one 
need not go cold or hungry, for the woods are full of 
fruits and game, and the waters alive with fish, and 
nowhere in the world are there such delicious clams 
and oysters. For cultivated fruits even California 
does not equal Washington Territory; for early and 
prolific bearing—for size and general excellence this 
as a fruit country cannot be excelled. I have seen 
plums this summer that by actual measurement were 
Six inches in circumference, and other fruits, apples, 
pears, peaches, quinces, and all kiuds of berries 
and currants do equally well. The soil is very 
productive and vegetables are grown with ease. 

A lot of ground, 50x100 feet is sufficient for all the 
fruit, large and small, and all the vegetables a family 
of six will consume ina year. Hard to clear? Of 
course it is, but is it not well worth while to clear it? 
And our beautiful flowers! There is not a time in 








with noble oaks, elms and ash trees, its broad valley 
and high bluffs: has seen its three miles along the 
river, its foundry and bundle-carrier manufactory, 
its two banks, five hotels, four elevators, and ware- 
houses, bespeaking the business activity of the place, 
and its four churches, with a stone one in process of 
erection, testifying to the fact that Lisbon’s moral 
character is above par. But in its journeyings farther 
westward it failed to stop at the little town of Elliott, 
the center of the best farming district in Ransom 
County anda country which will hold its own with 
any other of Dakota’s most favored spots. Elliott is 
young and small at present but it has a promising 
future. Located at the crossing of the two rail- 
reads, one the Dakota & Great Southern, a north 
and south trunk line, whose trains now run to Har- 
lem, twenty miles south of here, and which will be 
completed to Elliott this fall, or early spring: it thus 
affords a direct southern outlet via Sioux City to St. 
Louis and New Orleans or Chicago and the east via 
Lemars and the extensive lines of the Central Illinois 
system, the other, a branch of the Northern Pacific 
extending to the James on the west, and to Fargo 
and thence 
other line of cheap transportation to the East. Busi- 
ness in every line must prosper for the growth and 





THE PRAIRIE CROCUS, OR WIND FLOWER.—[From a drawing by W.S. Horton. 


, 





to Duluth on the east,thus furnishing an- | 


> farming and stock raising. 


have learned the lesson 
which all must learn, that 
exclusive wheat raising is 
not very profitable, and 
slowly but surely they are branching out into mixed 
Your correspondent in a 
drive of five or six miles saw two herds, one of 90 
and the other of 100 head of cattle owned by two 
represenlative farmers. W. M. LEEpDs. 


s+ 
* 





GROWING TREES IN DAKotra.—Five final proofs on 
tree-claims have been made in the Bismarck land 
district—the fifth made last week by Col. William 
for a quarter on 22-139-80. We learn 
from the Bismarck Tribune that upon the land to 
which Col. Thompson has gained full title, are grow- 
ing thirteen acres of fine trees, which by actual count 
are about 15,000: they are from six to eleven feet 
high, and from three to nine inches in cireumference. 
Receiver Gilmour, who visited the claim a few days 
ago, says: ‘The trees are thriving splendidly, and it 
is a most valuable lot.” In the colonel’s affidavit he 
stated that ‘his object was to obtain as many good 
trees as he could, to demonstrate that they could be 
made grow, even in North Dakota: to help increase 
the rainfall; to benefit the whole country, help settle 
it up, and legally and honestly obtain the land upon 
which the trees were situated.” 


Thompson 
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LISBON AND RANSOM COUNTY. 


In this year of exceptional 
drought throughout all the North- 
west, Ransom County has the re- 
markable good fortune to produce about an average 
wheat crop. Indeed on all lands that were well 
tilled and sown in good season the crop is well up to 
the record of former years. In some townships it is 
as good as ever, yielding as high as twenty-five bush- 
els to the acre. Mr. J. E. Wisner, a large land-owner 
and an excellent authority on all matters connected 
with wheat culture says that in those townships, lying 
north and northeast of Lisbon, there is so much 
water below the surface that when wells are sunk 
down to the rock, to a depth of about eighty feet the 
water quickly rises to within thirty feet of the sur- 


face. ‘This was the experience of the men who sunk 
shafts during the short-lived gold excitement of three 
years ago. Mr. Wisner thinks that the water is 


drawn to the surface by capillary attraction and keeps 
the soil moist. Mr. H. 8S. Ilarcourt, the pioneer 
journalist of Lisbon, who is now in the insurance 
business, thinks that liberal seeding has much to do 
with obtaining fair crops ina dry season. <A kernel 
of wheat will not germinate half as many stalks in a 
time of drouth as it will in an ordinary season, he 
says, since the heavily seeded fields produce the best 
in a year like this of seanty rain fall. Thorough cul- 
ture of the soil is also important. It is important at 
all times, but a farmer who gets a fair erop by serateh- 
ing the ground when there are abundant rains, finds 
himself with only five or six bushels to the aere this 
dry year, when his neighbor, who puts more work 
into his farming, threshes out fifteen from his fields. 

Mr. Wisner continues his system of selling land 
and taking pay in wheat at a given number of bushels 
to the acre, allowing the purchaser a series of years 
to complete his payments, to which I referred in my 
article on Lisbon printed in the July number of Tue 
NorRtTHWEST last year.” He bought a large acreage 
in Ransom County from the railroad company when 
the county first began to attract settlement and has 
done a great deal to make the merits of the country 
known and bring in a substantial class of settlers. 
The incoming movement of population has gone on 
steadily for the past four years, and has been as 
large this year as at any time since 1883. Nearly all 
the Northern states are represented in this movement 
and also Germany and the Seandanavian countries. 
New York and Michigan have perhaps furnished the 
largest quota of any of the states. This season’s 
immigration has been characterized especially by the 
number of families it has comprised with means suf- 
ficient to make a good start in farming at once, buy- 
ing stock and tools, putting up good buildings and 
breaking a large area of gromnd. The epoch = of 
speculation in North Dakota has gone by and the 





Territory is now getting its solid, staying population. 
The immigrants who are now coming do not come 
with the idea of getting possession of land and sell- 
ing out for a few hundred dollars. They come with 
a pretty good knowledge of the country, gained from 
reading, and from the letters of relatives or acquaint- 
ances who have preceded them, and they are pre- 
pared to like the rich prairies and to make for them- 
selves pleasant homes upon them. 

Taking all things into account there is not a better 
county in Dakota than Ransom, ‘and its people may 
be pardoned for insisting that no other equals it. 
The Sheyenne River runs through it from North to 
South and near its southern berder makes a bend to 
the Northeast, leaving Ransom to run into 
County at a point near the center of the boundary 
line between the two. Along its whole course the 
river is bordered by groves of Cottonwoods, with an 
oceasional clump of oaks, and its deep valley is 
buttressed by picturesque green hills. There is noth- 
ing of the monotony of the prairies where the Shey- 
enne is a feature in the landscape. Mr. Horton, the 
Lisbon artist, has found some very pretty scenes for 
his paintings in his walks and rides along the banks 


Cass 


of the river. In the prairie flowers he has novel 
and almost inexhaustable themes for his brush. 
Nature on the prairies seems to strive to make 


amends for the lack of striking features in the land- 
seape by strewing the turf and hedging the streams 
with a marvellous variety of blossoming plants and 
bushes. Soon after our car was sidetracked at Lis- 
bon the children came back from a run to the bank 
of the river near by, with their arms full of wild 
roses, white and pink convolvulus, dwarf sun flowers, 
golden rod and a dozen varieties of purple, yellow 
and blue blossoms to which I could give no names. 
In a walk over the prairie last evening they were 
constantly discovering new flowers, and yet the 
month was August, which is by no means the month 
of special floral wealth in Dakota. 

Lisbon is steadily growing with the growth of the 
surrounding country. Ithas now 1,500 inhabitants, a 
very satisfactory result for its five years of existence 
and its three years of railway facilities. Ransom 
County has 5,000 population. When itis as thickly 
settled as counties in Lllinois of no greater resources 
it will have at least 25,000, and its capital town, even 
if it should develop no other business than trade, will 
number 5,000 inhabitants. The place thas a pretty 
situation in an elbow of the river which here makes a 
fall sufficient to afford a good mill power. The banks 
of the stream have a park-like appearance from = the 
groves of tall cottonwoods which border them. In 


the shade of these groves one can drive for three 
miles along winding roads. This is an advantage 


for a prairie town which the people should appreciate 
by securing these wooded tracts fora public park, 
before they are all -oeceupied by residences. The 
merchants say that trade is good and I hear no ecom- 
plaints of hard times. From the multitude of new 
agricultural implements standing out of doors and 
waiting purehasers—harvesters, mowers, threshers, 
plows, disk harrows, ete.,—it is plain that the acre- 
age under cultivation must be rapidly increasing and 
that the farmers are expected to have money to buy 
good machinery. Among the improvements of the 
past year are a Catholic church, a brick hotel a see- 
ond elevator and a score of dwelling houses of good 
appearance. Two banks,the Bank of Lisbon and the 
Bank of Ransom County, are well sustained. The 
two weekly papers, the Star and the Gazette wear a 
prosperous look. The big flouring mill ships its flour 
both East and West. There are three hotels, the 
Headquarters, the Robinson and the Lacell. At the 
latter, where our party stopped, there were so many 
guests that they could not all find place in the dining 





A GLIMPSE OF THE SHEYENNE NEAR LISBON, DAKOTA. 





room at once. Some of them were young men from 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin, who were earning 
good wages in the harvest fields and at the same time 
looking about for chances to get land. New land 
can be bought in this country at prices ranging from 
five to ten dollars an acre. There is no government 
land untaken except a few sections among a range of 
sandy hills in the southeastern part of the county 
which is regarded as hardly worth having. With 
the exception of this tract the whole of the county is 
of nearly uniform fertility. The railroad land is 
nearly all sold and the best opportunities for settlers 
now coming in are to buy this land at a small ad- 
vance over the low prices paid for it by the original 
purchasers. Most of the settlers are holding more 
land than they can afford to hold, and are willing to 
sell a portion of their possessions at fair prices, es- 
pecially to people coming in to make permanent 
homes who will be good neighbors and help support 
the schools and develop the country. Among the 
visitors who called at Tut NortuweEst car during its 
stay at Lisbon were a Quaker lady and her son, who 
came from Richmond, Indiana, three years ago and 
bought two sections of land in the western part of 
Ransom County. This lady, Mrs. Leeds, manages 
her extensive farming operations herself and last 
year raised 8,000 bushels of wheat and 4,000 of oats, 
barley and flax. This year she had 550 acres in 
wheat and made a fair crop in spite of the drouth. 
Her home is near the town of Elliott. In her home 
in Indiana she suffered much from neuralgia but 
since coming to Dakota she has been entirely free 
from it. Her son, a young man of about seventeen, 
was never strong until he began to breathe the pure 
air of the prairies. He is now in robust health. 
The experience of this family interested me the more 
from the fact that they were led to come to Dakota 
by reading an article I wrote for the Century in 1882, 
after my first visit to,the Territory. 





LA MOURE IN THE JAMES RIVER VALLEY. 


From Lisbon to LaMoure, thirty-two miles the 
Fargo and Southwestern branch of the Northern Paci- 
fic runs in a westerly direction making a little south- 
ing. The country, very sparsely settled when I saw 
it a year ago is now pretty well cultivated for a new 
region and has evidently received a considerable influx 
of immigration this season. There is still a large 
amount of unoccupied land, but one is at no time out 
of sight of wheat fields and farm houses during the 
whole journey. Harvest was in progress, (August 
3d.) and the crop looked much better than I ex- 
pected to see after all the talk in the newspapers 
about the effects of the drouth. Farmers at the sta- 
tions said that the dry weather was not what hurt 
the wheat, but the hot winds while it was in the 
milk. Fields that were sown early were so far ad- 
vanced that these winds did the growing grain but 
little damage, while those sown later were seriously 
damaged. Dakota, they said, could stand a drouth 
better than any region they knew, the soil retaining 
moisture just below the surface for a long period. 
At Elliott station, Mr. Elliott, the farmer whose name 
the place bears, called my attention to a fine grove of 
young trees, planted on a timber culture claim. With 
a little care, he said, there is no real difficulty in 
raising trees in North Dakota, and the reason why so 
many tree claims have been relinquished and con- 
verted into homestead or preemption claims is that 
the original claimants filed on them only with the 
view of speculation or if they intended to carry them 
through under the law they were not willing to put a 
little regular work upon them and after sticking the 
saplings in the ground left them to their fate. 

The face of the country we ran through is rolling 
prairie with an occasional range of low green hills on 
the horizon and the soil is everywhere a deep black 
loam. Three miles from LaMoure the road begins to 
descend into the valley of the James. The French 
called this river the Riviere de Jacques, and the early 
American explorers named it the Dakota. The Ang- 
licized form of the appellation bestowed by the French 
voyagers has displaced the more appropriate name 
Dakota, probably because of the convenience which 
the first settlers found in the nickname Jim. All the 
old timers in Dakota eall the stream Jim River, and 
they usually speak of the principal town in its valley 
as Jimtown instead of Jamestown. At LaMoure the 
river in summer is little more than a broad grass- 
grown ditch. In the spring it looks like a big canal, 
so full and regular is its flow and so even are its low 
banks. Its whole course lies in Dakota, rising in 
the northern part of the Territory, about 30 miles 
from Devil’s Lake and flowing southward for over 
400 miles to join the Missouri near Yankton. At 
high stages of water the river could be navigated by 
steamboats as far up as LaMoure. 

LaMoure is now three years old and can show 4 
very substantial growth for its short history, having 
two elevators, a flour mill,a large publie school house, 
a big brick hotel, (not yet opened) four smaller hotels 
and about twenty stores. Our artist made a pen and 
ink outline sketch from the bluffs east of the town 
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which shows the general appearance of the place. 
It cannot, however, do more than merely suggest the 
broad sweep of the landscape which is so great a 
charm in prairie regions, or give the beautiful green 
and purplish tints of the distant hills. 

LaMoure is now the western terminus of the Fargo 
& Southwestern Railroad and the southern term- 
inus of the James River Valley Railroad. The for- 
mer is soon to be extended farther West and the lat- 
ter is now under construction 20 miles futrher South 
to Bare Creek, where it is to connect with one of the 
lines of the Chicago & Northwestern now advane- 
ing northward from Aberdeen. When this connec- 
tion is made the long needed line between North and 
South Dakota will be opened. It has been the want 
of such a line that has caused the alienation between 
the two sections of the Territory. They have been 
entirely isolated from each other, with no opportuni- 
ties for the mingling of their populations in the ordin- 
ary affairs of business and travel and when their 
representatives have come together in the legislature 
and in political conventions it has been to look upon 
each other with jealous eyes and to regard the two 
portions of the Territory as distinct and separate, 
although divided by no natural barrier and settled by 
the same kind of people, having the same general in- 
terests. There are other railway movements in the 
vicinity of LaMoure. The Milwaukee company is 
extending its line from Ellendale, where it has rested 
for three years, northward to St. George, about 25 
miles west of LaMoure, with the apparent intention 
of crossing the main line of the Northern Pacifie at 





1,000 Dar. WhhOMG Ftc occ ssctecesvucscescuce 


Seeding 60 acres @75C...........0.. ce eeeeee 
90 bu. seed @90c............ 

Harvesting 60 acres @32 
Stacking 60 acre€S @75c.............c sce ceees 
Threshing 1,860 bu. @9e 






Marketing 1,860 bu. @3c..............--.0005- 5 

Plowing 60 acres QB... ......ccescccevccssccns 120 00 

Interest 10 per cent. on Jand, 60 acres, @15, ae 
{ . 





—$ 724 20 
Cash Profit..... Ce POLE OE SEE Se Nee $ 652 20 

The above wheat all graded No. 1 hard. 

Any other information will be cheerfully given. 

Yours Truly, C. G. HoLcoms. 

Mr. C. G. Holeomb, who makes the foregoing 
statement, is ex-Tieasurer of LaMoure County. It 
will be observed that he has charged up every day’s 
work of himself and team at the highest rate he 
would have paid had he hired all his work done. As 
a rule farmers don’t count their time and labor in 
figuring up their profits, as that is their business, and 
no business is expected to make a profit without the 
time and labor of the party engaged. As Mr. Hol- 
comb puts it, after getting large wages for all his 
services and 10 per cent. interest on the value of his 
land, and all other expenses in raising the crop, he 
makes enough on 60 acres to pay for 160 acres of just 
as good land. His net profit above everything on 60 
acres, pays 10 per cent. interest on $6,522, and he 
only values his land at $900 under the best state of 
cultivation. At the value he puts on his land the 
net profit is over 72 per cent. inone year. Had he 





A local institution in LaMoure which deserves the 
suecess which it seems to enjoy is the Progress- 
Chronicle newspaper, published by Potter & Son. 
The eldest Potter is a veteran journalist from North- 
ern New York thoroughly acquainted with public 
affairs fora generation. He makes a strong home 
paper and is doing his town and county a great deal 
of good. 

Mr. S. Glover, formerly of Delaware, Ohio, is the 
largest land holder in LaMoure County. He bought 
30,000 acres railroad land about two yearsago and 
and came out to LaMoure to live, building a hand- 
some residence. He is cultivating a large acreage 
distributed in the different localities where his pureh- 
ases lie and instead of following the example of most 
of the bonanza farmers in the Red River Valley and 
bringing in hired labor from the East for employ- 
ment in plowing, seeding and harvest, he gives the 
work to the poor settlers in the vicinity and thus 
benefits the county by enabling them to earn much 
needed cash and keeping the money home. 


UP THE VALLEY OF THE JAMES. 


From La Moure to Jamestown, the distance by the 
Valley Railroad is forty-nine miles, the road follow- 
ing the windings of the valley all the way, but mak- 
ing a pretty direct northerly course. The landseapes 
are pleasing, having the beauty of color in the gold 
of the wheat fields, the green of the meadows and the 
darker verdure of the groves of cottonwoods and the 
beauty of graceful form in the gentle slopes of the 
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LA MOURE, NORTH DAKOTA—[From a pen and ink sketch by W. H. Horton. 


Dawson or Steele and going on to the Mouse River 
country. Both the Manitoba and the new Minneap- 
olis & Pacific companies have surveyed western 
lines across the countries south of LaMoure in the 
direction of the Missouri River. All these enterprises 
will bring about the rapid and dense settlement of 
the country and will help the growth of the towns. 
LaMoure is far enough from any other central trad- 
ing town and has a sufficiently large area of rich 
tributary farming country to feel assured of a steady 
progress for many years to come. Its present popu- 
lation of 500 or 600 must double and treble during 
the next three or four years and in time it will re- 
semble the large and wealthy towns on the Illinois 
and Iowa prairies, towns which with but a single 
county each to draw upon for support, have a popu- 
lation of from 5,000 to 10,000 each. 

To show the fertility of the LaMoure County lands 
and the profit of farming upon them I copy the fol- 
lowing from many statements furnished by farmers 
last fall of the result of their year’s crop operations 
to Mr. C. E. Lovett of the real estate firm of Lovett 
& Conklin: 

DEAR Sir:—Your letter came to hand inquiring re- 
garding a field of wheat raised by me. I send you a 
copy of the balance made by me in my day book. 
In charging the land with labor, I have allowed man 
and team $5 per day and man $3 per day. I keep 
no account of board but charge the same rates as I 
ean get help for and board themselves. 

Wheat field, 60 acres, on Sec. 20, Tp. 134, R. 61, 
LaMoure Co., Dakota. 





not charged the land with his own services (which is 
the usual way) he would have made $1,038 on 60 
acres, a profit of $13.30 per acre. At that rate if the 
land had a present value of $173 per acre, it would 
pay 10 per cent. interest on its value. 

Mr. Jonas L. Potts has one of the largest and best 
farms in the west part of the county, with fine farm 
buildings, running water in his barn for his stock, 
large graneries, ete. 

DEAR Sir: I submit herewith a statement of my 
crops for the year 1885. I had about 500 acres of 
wheat, 50 acres of oats, and 50 acres of flax. A con- 
siderable loss was sustained on the flax in eutting. I 
owned my own threshing machine and exchanged 
work for help in threshing. 

CR. 


Raised 8,125 bu. wheat @75c................ $6,093 75 


Raised 2,300 bu. oats @A0c................... 920 00 
Haised Shu: flax @e0Oc..............scecsseve. 346 21 


7,359 96 


DR. 
750 bu. seed wheat @75c................00008 #562 50 
Pn, I IR IDs 6 o.oo 0 cin cc os cotiensceduies 31 25 
Sr eh UE I DID oo 9s 09:0 6 0:00:40: 0 8:00:50. 53,05 43 75 
i EM ig ov 575.5 0 si0.d 5.046 bos 6 ucn.me 785 00 
Extra labor in harvesting and haying...... 100 00 
Wear and Tear of Machinery................ 200 00 
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Twine for bindinding grain.................. 165 00 
Grain for 12 head of stock.................... 300 00 
————2, 487 50 
Proms, «5.55 Reb manadssaberacsteelb he teneanda #4,872 46 


JonAS L. Ports, 
See. 30, Tp. 133, R. 64, St. George, LaMoure Co., Da. 
Noy. 28th. 1885. 








hills, the curves of the stream and the varied shapes 
of the trees. That proteus sf trees, the cottonwood, 
is seen in all its multiform shapes, at times like a 
rugged oak, at others like an elm, or an old apple 
tree or an ash. The clumps of them along the river 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the scenery of 
the valley. 

Grand Rapids, eight miles from La Moure, is show- 
ing new life since the railroad came last spring, and 
is erecting a number of brick buildings near the depot 
and a long way from the old town. This will make 
two jealous villages separated by a bare stretch of 
prairie, but in the end the new place will kill the old 
one. At Dickey, the next station, we saw the first 
beginnings of a town—the just completed store and 
schdol house and the carpenters at work on two or 
three dwellings and a blacksmith shop. Next will 
appear the grain elevator and after a while the church 
and the tavern, and then the new town will be fully 
equipped for business. The crops on the bottom 
lands looked well in spite of the long dry spell. We 
could not see those on the uplands, the view being 
everywhere limited to the space between the low ab- 
rupt hills bounding the valleys. Everywhere I noted 
indications of new settlement in the recently built 
farm houses and the freshly broken sod. 


JOTTINGS IN JAMESTOWN, 


Jamestown continues to grow and improve in spite - 
of the quiet times and of the lack of any special act- 
ivity in furthering the settlement of the surround- 
ing country. Its position as the central large town 
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VIEW ON THE JAMES RIVER NEAR JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA.—TERRITORIAL INSANE ASYLUM IN THE DISTANCE, 


of a considerable large part of North Dakota and its 
railway communications North, South, East and West 
account for its steady progress. Its many large brick 
buildings, its clean streets and its city-like look al- 
ways elicit admiration from tourists. The Territorial 
Insane asylum, completed within the past year is 
now the most conspicuous structure. This noble edi- 
fice with its subordinate group of buildings dominates 
the entire landscape from its commanding position on 
the bluffs south of the river. Other important struc- 
tures are the two public school buildings and the 
court house, and among the business blocks the 
Gladstone Hotel, the James River National Bank 
building, the Winslow Block, the Metropolitan Hotel, 
the First National Bank Block and the Doolittle 
Block. 

The two large hotels have consolidated under the 
ownership of a stock company in which the Lloyd’s 
who owned the Metropolitan, and Anton Klaus who 
built the Klaus House are the principal owners. The 
name of the Klaus has been changed to The Gladstone 


and it is conducted by Sam Mathews, the former 
manager of the Metropolitan, which is now closed 
and will probably be converted into a school. With 


its well-furnished rooms and its table supplied with 
fruit and other luxuries brought every day by express 
from St. Paul, the Gladstone may fairly lay claim to 
the honor of being the best hotel in North Dakota. 

Anton Klaus is boring an artesian well for the city. 
From the success of similar wells in the lower James 
River country, he feels assured that a flowing stream 
will be struck at a depth of about 300 feet, that will 
supply the whole town with pure water. Sucha 








water supply would afford so efficient a fire protec- | 


tion, that the reduction in insurance charges would 
more than pay the cost of the well ina single year. 

Our artist’s sketch shows that the picturesque can 
be found by a little search on the prairie country, 


| 


are several new business buildings and at least a 
score of new dwellings. The handsome court house 
is a landmark for nearly the whole of the county of 
which it is the capitol. This stately edifice is one of 
the finest county buildings in North Dakota and is 
hardly surpassed by the court house in Fargo and 
Jamestown. The spirit of the Cooperstown people 
is buoyant and enterprising. Towns differ in this 
respect as_well as individuals, some being hopeful, 
others melancholy; some friendly and some rather 
morose. There are disappointed towns, that have 
ceased to hope for much in the future, and cheerful 
towns, confident of success. Cooperstown is one of 
the cheerful sort. It is pleased with the result of its 
three year’s existence and has faith in its destiny. 
Trade is not overdone and all the merchants are do- 
ing well. The growth of the place has only kept 
pace with that of the tributary country, and as that 
country becomes more thickly settled and the farmers 
get more forehanded and are able to make better im- 
provements there will be business for more merch- 
ants, mechanics and professional men. The present 
population is about 600. The town is the nearest 
trading point for the whole of Griggs County and for 
considerable territory in the adjoining counties, es- 
pecially in a northerly direction. There is absolutely 
no waste land in Griggs, and the county will eventu- 
ally support in comfort ten times its present popu- 
lation. 

This is by no means a region of monotonous level 
stretches, like the steppes of Southern Russia, where 
one mile is just like another, and the traveller is 
overcome with weariness for want of objects of inter- 
est in the landscape. The open prairie is diversified 
with ranges of grassy hills of varied contour and 
there are occasional lakes. One of these lakes, in 


| the northern part of the county has trees on its banks 


which is usually supposed to be too featureless to af- | 


ford scenes worthy of sketching or painting. 
view is on the James River, in the outskirts 
town and shows the asylum in the distance. 


of the 


COOPERSTOWN AND THE UPPER SHEYENNE 
VALLEY, 


From Sanborn on the Northern Pacific main line, 


The | 


| deep 


sixty-nine miles west of Fargo, a branch road runs | 


due north thirty-six miles to Cooperstown, over al- 
most leval prairies for most of the way until a branch 
of the Sheyenne River is and then 

rolling land seven miles further to its terminus. 
country is already fairly well settled, and about half 
the area seen from the car windows is cultivated in 
wheat and other small grains. The harvest was in 
progress when our party made the journey and the 
reaping machines were at work on all sides. There 
is an appearance of power and effectiveness in one 
of these big self-binding machines, drawn by three 
horses abreast, that makes it an impressive object 
in the landscape, and when you see four or five of 


crossed 


across | 


Phe | on a breezy morning, 


| flock of mallard ducks, 


| take 


them advancing in each line they remind you, if you | 


were once a soldier, of artillery going into battle. 
The broad level expanses of the wheat fields, with 
the grain in shocks or still waving in the prairie 
breezes speak to the imagination of the fruitfulness 
and beneficence of our good mother earth, and you 
understand something of the fascination these rich 
Dakota prairies have for farmers from regions where 
a livelihood is only wrested by the hardest labor from 
the stingy and sterile soil. 

I revisited Cooperstown in August after more than 
a year’s absence and was glad to note many evidences 
of growth and prosperity. Two churches, Congrega- 
tional and Methodist, have been erected, and there 


| while 


‘der had told 


|} contrast. 


and is especially attractive as a motive for drives and 
a destination for picnic parties. The Sheyenne River 
runs through the county from north to south in a 
valley and along its banks are flourishing 
groves of cottonwood trees, which in places climb 
the slopes of the hills to the level of the prairies. 
The scenery along the 
winding stream is so 
strikingly different 
from that of the tree- 
less plains that its 
beauty is enhanced by 
We drove 
out to the valley, six 
miles from the town, 


and while the artist 
made a sketch of the 
scene the younger mem- 
bers of the party gath- 
ered flowers along the 
river bank, disturbing a 


that lazily declined to 
flight and only 
swam a few yards fur- 
ther down the stream, 
the elders took 
refuge from the sun in 
a shed built of poles 
and straw for sleeping 
quarters for farm hands 
during the harvest time. 
The end of the drive 
was to have been a 
group of curious mounds 
of which Mr. Adams, 
the editor of the Cour- 
me, but 





THE GLADSTONE HOTEL, JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA, 


after fording the river twice and making inquiries of 
several Scandinavian settlers who had a very limited 
acquaintance with the English language, and could 
give us no information, we finally gave up the quest 
and turned back to the town. The mounds are five 
in number and are about thirty feet high. Some sup- 
pose them to be Indian or mound builder’s work, 
but others think they were formed by Nature, by 
processes like those which made the buttes in the 
Bad Lands of Western Dakota. 

I hear the same report here about new settlement 
that I heard in Ransom and La Moure counties— 
that it has not been large in volume but has been 
noticably substantial in its character. The new com- 
ers did not migrate on a venture. They were well- 
posted in advance on the peculiarities and resources 
of the country. Most of them had sold farms in the 
East and were provided with means to open new 
ones on the prairies. A number were Norwegians 
whose relatives had preceded them and had apprised 
them of the richness of the soil, the cheapness of 
land and the ease with which farming could be car- 
ried on. These recent settlers bring stock with them 
as a rule and the older settlers are all the time in- 
creasing the number of their cattle, as there circum- 
stances improve. Prairie hay costs nothing but the 
labor to cut it and there are plenty of wet places 
which make good meadows and yield from half a ton 
to a ton to the acre. With cheap hay and abundant 
summer feed and with comparative nearness to east- 
ern markets, there is no reason why stock raising in 
connection with farming should not be profitable in 
this part of Dakota. 

Messrs. Glass and Me Laren, the land agents say 
that there is still a little government land unclaimed 
in the county, but it is remote from the town and 
otherwise not very desirable. A good deal of rail- 
road land is in the market at prices ranging from 
four to six dollars an acre, payable in preferred stock, 
which at this writing is worth in New York about 
sixty. These prices control those of government 
land offered for sale by first claimants, who add the 
value of their improvements and breaking. A thous- 
and settlers could find good homes on the land in 
Griggs County this fall or next spring at an outlay 
for 160 acre tracts of from six hundred to a thousand 
dollars. In the case of railroad land they could have 
five or ten years to make their payments, so that the 
annual payment would be inconsiderable. 

The wheat crop in Griggs County this year is 
much better than I expected to see. Some fields will 
yield twenty-five bushels to the acre, none are an en- 
tire failure and the average is placed as high as 
eighteen bushels by competent judges. No fault can 
be found with land that will stand a seven weeks 
drouth and then produce an average as large as 
this. 





WAHPETON IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 


With railroads running in seven directions, with 
immense expanses of level fertile prairie, stretching 
out to the distant horizon on all sides, and producing 
heavy crops of wheat year after year without a single 
failure, and with no rival town near at hand to con- 
tend for its trade, Wahpeton, in the Upper Red 

tiver Valley,has come quite naturally by its prosper- 
ity. Its tributary Feounty of Richland, is one of the 
largest of the Dakota counties, and one of the most 
productive. This county is about thirty-five miles 


long by twenty-five wide, all lying in the valley, and 
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COOPERSTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA. 


bounded on the east by the Red and Bois de Sioux 
rivers, which separate. Dakota from Minnesota. 
Wahpeton is not limited, however, to its own county 
but draws considerable business from the Minnesota 
side of the boundary, the neighboring town of Breck- 
enridge, just across the bridge over the Bois de Sioux 
not displaying much capacity for growth and seeming 
to have exhausted its energies in the erection of a 
showy court house. 

The seven directions in which trains run from 
Wahpeton are east and west by the Northern Pacific, 
northeast, northwest and southwest by the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba and north and south by 
the Fargo & Southern, now operated by the Milwau- 
kee Company. Still another road is now being built 
in the direction of Wahpeton from the southwest, the 
starting point being Aberdeen. Transportation facil- 
ities are therefore all that could be desired. Indeed, 
there are cities of 50,000 inhabitants that have not as 
many radiating railway lines as this new prairie town 
of 2,500 people. No wonder these people look confi- 
dently forward to the future with expectation of a 
large growth. They have the foundation for a large 
town in the fertile country surrounding them, and 
the facilities and ad- 
vantages in this re- 
markably complete 
system of transporta- 
tion, in the hands of 
three rival companies. 

A wheat crop some- 
what above even the 
high average of Rich- 
land County has been 
harvested this year, 
and the consequent 
prosperity of the 
farmers is reflected 
upon the merchants, 
who report trade good 
and talk of the solidi- 
ty of the town’s busi- 
ness affairs. The long 
main street, reaching 
a good half mile from 
the tall Headquarters 
Hotel to the bridge, 
is solidly built with 
stores, all occupied 
and all busy. On a 
parallel street stands 
the new court house, 
a happy departure jn 
its architecture from 
the styles most in 
vogue for such public 
edifices. Near by is 
a hew and commodi- 
ous school building, 
while numerous pret- 
ty churches lift_their 














spires toward heaven. The 
big brown, tower-like grain 
elevators are the other con- 
spicuous structures, seen far 
out on the flat prairies. 

Wahpeton was founded by 
M. C. Rich, an old Montanian, 
who mined in Last Chance 
Gulch, when there were but 
three buildings in what is now the city of Helena. 
He took up a preemption claim in 1869 here where 
the rivers join, in the belief that the spot was 
a natural town site, and that the railroad then 
advancing from St. Paul would come to it. He 
had to wait some years, for the road went into bank- 
ruptey and construction was suspended fér a time, 
but it did eventually reach his claim. Just across the 
river was‘the old town of Breckenridge, an Indian 
trading post at an early day, and there seemed to be 
a very slim chanee to build up another town so near 
at hand; but the Dakota side of the Red River Valley 
appears to have better success in establishing import- 
ant centers of trade than the Minnesota side, and the 
history of Fargo and Moorhead was repeated on a 
smaller scale by Wahpeton and Breckenridge. 

Rich named his town from the band of Sioux In- 
dians that formerly occupied the neighboring country, 
and that now is domesticated on the reservation about 
forty miles south of Wahpeton, tilling the land, and 
going to church like Christians. When the county 
was created of which Wahpeton is the capital, the 
settlers insisted on honoring Mr. Rich by calling it 
Richland—an appropriate apellation in two ways, 








MILNOR, NORTH DAKOTA, 





first as perpetuating 
the name of the old 
-{ /| pioneer, and second, 
‘|’ because the land is pe- 
| culiarly rich. Itissel- 
| dom that names of 
| counties in the West 
have so neat a signifi- 
cance.- The town grew 
apace, and Rich, who 
owned nearly~all the 
land, insisted that it 
should grow com- 
pactly, and refused to 
sell lots on the princi- 
pal streets except to 
parties who would 
agree to build at once. 
Resulting from his 
| wise policy is the fact 
that there is not a va- 


= 
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cant lot on the chief 
business street from 
end to end and that 
the residence portions 
of the town are not 
) scattered in hopelessly 
= 7 detached fragments 
‘ all over the windy 
prairie. Wahpeton has 
water works, two 
banks and three news- 
papers, the Gazette, 
the Times and the 
Mercury, to name them in the order of their seniority. 

These three weeklies are somewhat jealous of each 
other, but they appear to be making a comfortable liv- 
ing and have lived long enough to prove that there’is’a 
steady support for them all. Besides the banks there 
is a financial institution in the town of considerable 
importance, whose activities cover pretty much all of 
Northern Dakota and are now being extended into 
Montana. This is the Northwestern Insurance Com- 
pany, a purely mutual institution furnishing insur- 
ance against fire, lightning, hail, cyclones, tornadoes, 
and the risks of inland transportationfand navigation 
at its actual, legitimate cost. Under the new Dakota 
law the solvency of companies organized on the mu- 
tual plan is carefully provided for. The officers of 
the Northwestern are men of property and of excel- 
lent business standing. They are H. W. Troy, pres- 
ident, Dr. Geo. D. Swaine, vice president, Willis A. 
White, treasurer, Chas. E. Wolfe, secretary, and R. 
B. Myers, superintendent of agencies. 

A leading, real estate dealer is W. G. Seely, pro- 
prietor of the opera house, an active business man, 
who has been engaged in many enterprises that have 
benefitted the town. The mayor is J. H. Miller, a 
gallant soldier of the 74th. Illinois in the civil war, 
who brought four wounds and much honor home with 
him from the campaign in the West. He isa prom- 
inent Grand Army man and universally popular. 


MILNOR, 


It is the 16th of August and THe Nortuwest 
MAGAZINE car is bound westward"from Wahpeton, 
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Dakota, across the great plain of the Red River Val- 
ley. The railway tracks stretch out in shining lines 
to the verge of the horizon. Apparenjly they go up 
hill, but this is one of the illusions of the prairie, 
where the earth always seems to rise a little to meet 
the sky. The surface of the country is in reality al- 
most a dead level, the undulations being no greater 
than those of the sea in a dead calm in the tropies. 
A little strip of timber at the crossing of the Wild 
Rice River is all the native growth of trees we see, 
and beyond the objects which arrest the eye in the 
wide landscapes are the clusters of wheat stacks and 
the settlers’ buildings. Large farming is the rule 
here. We pass many section farms, (640 acres) and 
several of dimensions great enough to entitle them to 
be called bonanza farms such as the Dwight farm, 
the Adams farm, which had 4,000 acres in wheat this 
year, the Woodruff farm, the farm of the Keystone 
Land Company, with 2,500 acres under culture, the 
Antelope farm, with 3,000 acres of plowed land the 
estate of the Cleveland Farm and Land Company, 
which harvested 1,200 acres of grain this summer. 
Much of the grain is in the shock, but most of it has 
been stacked in symmetrical conical stacks, five or 


six ina group. The threshing will soon begin and 
will last until the snow flies, or, as one farmer ex- 


pressed it answering my question, until the water 
freezes in the boiler. All the threshing in this region 
is done with steam power furnished by portable, 
straw-burning engines. 

Our locomotive leaves its mixed train of freight and 
passenger cars to take a box car off ona spur track 
three miles to Fairview farm, and I find the roof of 








the railroad and of a fine tributary country. It has 
now about 800 people and very friendly, agreeable 
people they are, as far as my acquaintance goes, en- 
terprising and wide awake for the interests of the 
place. They have looked after education by erecting 
a building for graded public schools and for religion 
and morals by putting up in a single year three 
pretty churches, Presbyterian, Methodist and Luth- 


eran. The business street, by good fortune, or 
rather by the good sense of the founders 
of the town, does not attempt to straddle 


the railway track, but begins at the depot and runs 
in one direction only, compactly built and of comfort- 
ably moderate width. On closely parallel streets are 
the churches and dwellings, the school house alone 
standing out on the prairie by itself, the only mis- 
take in the planning of the town. A few hundred 
yards distant is a weedy little lake mostly choked 
with rushes, but with nearly a mile stretch of clear 
water for the navigation of two sail boats. The vis- 
itor to Milnor who has observed nothing in the land- 
seape betokening water is surprised to be invited to 
a sail and supposes the invitation to be a joke until 
he is taken over the brow of a neighboaing hill and 
comes suddenly upon the lake and the boats. 

The country west and south of Milnor is handsome 
rolling prairie; east and north it is more level. The 
fact that the rolling plains are quite green, the grass 
being luxuriant and fresh at this mid August season 
of an unusually dry swmnmer shows that the soil re- 
tains moisture remarkably well and is not affected 
by prolonged drought enough to injure the crops. 
All the fields of wheat I saw in a drive of two hours 











needed to pay the Government, its $1.25 an acre. The 
Northern Pacific Company has still a good deal of 
land®to sell in the county, all lying within the indem- 
nity‘limits. Much of this is first class land for wheat- 
growing and general farming. At present prices for 
the preferred stock which is taken at par in payment 
for all the comparing land east of the Missouri River, 
these lands cost purchasers from four to five dollars 
an acre. Taking into account their fertility, their 
nearness to a railroad and the fact that they are less 
than 300 miles from the great system of water trans- 
portation beginning at Duluth, they are very cheap. 

Milnor has two weekly newspapers, the Teller 
andthe Free Press, two banks, two grain elevators 
and three church edifices. A peerless local institu- 
tion in Milnor deserves mention and commendation. 
Did the reader ever hear of such a thing as a Presby- 
terian bath house? There is one here. The ladies of 
the Presbyterian church wanted to raise money to 
buy a bell. They did not resort to a raffle or an 
oyster supper but put up a little building for a bath 
house under the shadow of the railroad water tank. 
The railroad company gives the cold water from the 
tank and the hot water from the boilers of the pump- 
ing engine, and the tank-keeper’s wife tends the bath 
without charge for her labor. House and tub cost 
only $21 and that amount has already been earnod 
and a surplus besides towards paying for the bell. 
Next season’s business will complete the payment. 
The sensible ladies of the church have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they have done the community 
a genuine service as well as provided a bell for the 
steeple of that handsome new church. 








OPENING 


the box ear a good post of observation from which to 
look over the country. On the level prairies a very 
slight altitude has a very remarkable effect in widen- 
ing the landscape, and from my perch I can survey 
many miles of yellow stubble fields, reaching out on 
all sides to the horizon line. At the farm there are 
spacious buildings for the workmen and the work 
animals and a tall white tower of an elevator, with a 
red roof supporting a smaller tower, also circular, 
white and red roofed. This model of grain elevator 


| 
is much in favor now in Dakota and is said to be | 
stronger and more economical to build and run in | 
proportion to its capacity than the old style. It is 


certainly much more powerful. The locomotive 
comes back from its excursion, picks up its train, and 
runs straight westward still, the wheat fields now al- 
ternating with sections of virgin land, where the yel- 
low and purple flowers are thickly mingled with the | 
luxuriant grass. No signs of drought here, though 


less rain has fallen than during any summer for 
many years. The grass is knee-high and still ofa 


vivid green color. At last the level floor of this su- 
perbly fertile valley ends and the rolling prairie be- 
gins and just here our road ends too and the train 
stops at Milnor, county seat of Sargent County, and 
present terminus of the Northern Pacific, Fergus 
Falls & Black Hills branch of the great N. P. sys- 
tem. : 

This is my first visit to Milnor. The town, named 
to honor a great civil engineer, W. Milnor Roberts, 
who built a part of the N. P. line and died in the line 
of arduous duty in the tangled forests of Brazil, has | 
grown up during the past years under the stimulus of | 








NEW FARMS LN THE SHEYENNE VALLEY, 
circling around from west to south showed a heavy 
yield by the thick stubble and the big shocks there 
never was a better yield, and yet the season was 
thought to be unpropitious up to the time the harvest 
began. 

Wheat is the universal crop in Sargent County. 
How the total yield increases with the settlement of 
the country is shown by these figures of the ship- 
ments from Milnor. The first crop was that of 1883, 
when 68,000 bushels were shipped. In 1884, the 
shipments increased to 160,000 bushels and in 1885 
to over 300,000 bushels. When the Territory natur- 
ally tributary to Milnor is as fully cultivated as that 
around Wahpeton or Fargo it will yield at least 1,- 
200,000 bhshels annually, and this estimate leaves a 
considerable part of the land to be used for other 
crops and for pasturage. The luxuriance of the 
grasses shows the country to be so well adapted for 
stock that I am not surprised to hear that the farm- 
ers are beginning to bring in cattle. There will be 
no decrease in the grain acreage by reason of this 
general disposition to raise stock, because there is 
plenty of unploughed land for pasturage and for hay- 
making. Settlers will only add the profits of keep- 
ing each a few head of cattle, to those derived from 
the wheat fields. 

Quarter section claims in Sargent County can be 
bought at from $500 to $1,000. A number are being 
sold by mortgage sale that were taken as pre-emp- 
tions in the first movement of settlement to the coun- 
try by young men who had no intention of remain- 
ing, and who left them as soon as they had obtained 
loans of one or two hundred dollars more than was 











NORTH DAKOTA, 


SIOUX INDIANS OF ST. PAUL. 


A remarkable anomaly is witnessed this season at 
Concord Street station, West St. Paul. That por- 
tion of the Minnesota capital welcomed its first rail- 
road recently (in ’86.) and among the improvements 
now noticable on the west side of the Mississippi, 
many of which have come with the railroad, is the 
attractive High School building, occupying one of the 
most commanding hill tops of West St. Paul and 
overlooking the Concord Street station. Itis on the 
hillside sloping from that school house and the rail- 
road station that we find a camp of Sioux Indians 
who have held that location for many years. Their 
bucks carve pipestone into pipes and tomahawks, 
their squaws make many moccasins and they are as 
unlearned in the better features of civilized life as 
the ordinary run of savages. They are a portion of 
the Sioux that took part in the horrible Minnesota 
massacre of 1862. The railroad passes them on one 
side, on the other is the school, manufactories and 
residences are before them and behind them. They 
are within view of several churches and within hear- 
ing of the heart beats of the city. The anamoly is 
indeed worthy of note when we thus see untutored 
savages squatting in the shadows of education, com- 
merce and refinement. Do they desire a higher ex- 
istence than they had in olden days? It does not 
seem so, but to those who would pet the red men it 
can be said: Go to that camp on Concord Street and 
see for yourselves their complacency and care- 
lessness. 
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AMONG THE BONANZA FARMS.. 


Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 


CASSELTON, DAK., Sept. 6, 1886. 

Nowhere, perhaps, on the face of the earth, can 
so much good, tillable land be seen. From one point, 
standing on leval ground, as in this (Cass) county. 
In any direction, one can look away, until the unac- 
customed eye tires and becomes painful, trying to 
discern distant objects. Just at this time, however, 
it will be safe to say that an object moving,is a wheat 
wagon. If standing still, a wheat-stack or threshing 
machine. Everything is wheat. At the dinner 
table, at the bars, on street corners, in offices, banks 
and stores,the talk is wheat; excepting now and then, 
the coming political campaign receives a little brief 
attention. And the talk is not of a few paltry sacks 
—it is of thousands! Not even the ‘‘small” farmers, 
with a few hundred acres, speak otherwise than— 
‘*How are you, John—how did that piece next to me 
pan out?” ‘Don’t think itll run more than twenty- 
two. I may get about 4,500 out of it, though, with 
good luck. ‘*How did that north half do that looked 
so bad six months ago?” ‘Oh, it will turn out about 
6,000 bushels, I guess. Let’s goin and take some- 
thing.” 

Casselton is a thriving town of about 800 people, 
that impresses a person at once with the enterprise 
and solidity of its citizens. Nearly every branch of 
business is represented, and there are four general 
stores that carry stocks of over $35,000 each. It is 
the most important grain-shipping point between 
Fargo and Bismarck, according to the Northern Paci- 
fic station agent. This season, local dealers disposed 
of 57 separators, nearly 400 binders and 11 cars, or 
3,000 miles of binding twine. Two good weekly 
papers—the Blizzard and the Reporter keep the peo- 








ple in the neighborhood well posted, and form a very 
important part of the county political machine. 

Cass County, almost in the center of which Cassel- 
ton is located, is one of the wealthiest counties in the 
Territory. It was assessed this year $12,000,000. 
Nearly 1,000,000 acres was broken, 370,000 of which 
was in wheat, and 50,000 in oats. There were 10,- 
000 head of cattle this year, an increase of over 50 
per cent. in two years. Hogs numbered 7,500—an 
increase of 200 per cent. in the same time. The 
wheat crop of Cass County, estimated at 20 bushels 
to the acre, which is really low, would make the 
yield about 7,500,000 bushels. The population of 
the county is said to be 25,000. Divided up it will 
be seen that there are no less than 300 bushels of 
good wheat to every man, woman and child in the 
county! 

Stepping into an elevator, today, I asked the man- 
ager about the local crop of wheat, while one of those 
huge brown wheat wagons was unloading—the driver 
on which said he had handled 109 bushels recently, 
in one load. ‘‘Not less than 15 per cent. of the crop 
will grade ‘“‘Hard No. 1;” said the manager, ‘‘and as 
to bulk, where a farmer expected an average of 15 to 
18 bushels, he has realized not less than 20, and gen- 
erally from 25 to 30 bushels. The lowest average I 
have yet heard of was 26, and the highest 48 bushels. 
I consider it the best wheat year this county has ever 
seen, though one or two years have been nearly as 
good. 3. C. H. 


A HANDSOME DAKOTA TOWN. 





Correspondence of The Northwest Magazine. 


VALLEY City, DAK.,Sept. 7, 1886. 
This bright, clean, pleasant-looking town is the 
county seat of Barnes County, and enjoying a fair 
degree of prosperity, although a little quiet at present. 











The quiet cannot last long, however, for the immense 
wheat crop just harvested is beginning to come in, 
and money will be plenty in this neighborhood before 
many days. Considerable building is in progress, 
the structures being generally of a very substantial 
character. ‘The business houses here are fitted up 
much better than is usual in towns of this size, some 
of them being really elegant in finish. A very cred- 
itable feature of the town is the Kindred Hotel, a 
large, well-kept and popular house. Another is a 
grist mill that makes a famous brand of flour, which 
is extensively used in the East. 

Land is taken up in small tracts,in Barnes County, 
only one large farm being held by one man. This is 
a 5,000 acre tract, owned by a New York malster, 
who gets here all the barley he uses. This speaks 
highly for Dakota barley. 

Something less than 100,000 acres of wheat in this 
county will produce an average of not less than 20 
bushels, that will grade very high right through. 
There is practically no bad wheat raised—a fact as 
remarkable as encouraging to the farmers. Several 
large fields of wheat will yield 25 to 30 bushels, and 
one piece of ten acres yielded 47 bushels. Elevator 
people say that the greater part of it will lose less 
than three per cent. in cleaning. 

Cass and Barnes counties will doubtless produce 
this year nearly as much wheat as all the other coun- 
ties together, or about 9,000,000 bushels. It will be 
remarked by the reader that a very few seasons like 
this one will stud the broad prairies with palaces of 
luxury. May it be so! é..0. 





IN THE HARD WHEAT BELT. 


Correspondence of The Merthivest Magazine. 
Tower Crry, DAk., September 6, 1886. 
Like all other portions of much favored Cass 


A HARVEST SCENE NEAR CASSELTON, NORTH DAKOTA. 


County, the country in this neighborhood, which in- 
cludes a part of Barnes County, is busy threshiug and 
storing the heaviest crop of wheat ever know.a_ here. 
Tower City, near the western line of Cass, has many 
of the qualities so desirable in new towns, its citizens 
being very generally wide-awake and anxious for the 
rapid development of the town. However, they do 
not believe in exaggerated reports being sent out; 
preferring that if anything at all is said about the 
place, the exact truth should be stated. And _ this is 
certainly a very sensible view of the matter. The 
stores here are neat and attractive in appearance, and 
everything necessary for furnishing a house complete 
can be purchased. Several elevators, large enough 
to accommodate the heaviest crop, are now being 
rapidly filled. 

The hay crop this year, is unusually large, and a 
greater number of cattle will be fed this winter than 
ever. This is destined to be a stock-raising commu- 
nity, if appearances and facilities go for anything. 
the land is well adapted for either grain or stock. 
Land is held at a reasonable figure, and the sales are 
steady to new comers, who are generally the most 
desirable class. Wheat in this locality will yield at 
least eighteen bushels to the acre, and grade No. 1, 
almost without exception. Very little of the crop is 
left in the shock, and may be considered safe. Oats 
and barley are much better than ever before, and 
will also yield heavily. 

A well of flowing mineral water was discovered 
recently, that is said to contain curative properties. 
Certain it is, that some wonderfully beneficial results 
have been noted. The water is bottled and shipped 
in quantities to points East, where it has gained al- 
ready considerable reputation. As an instance of 
what can be done here by a liberal use of intelligence 
and ordinary industry, it is told that a gentleman 
named Houston settled near here a year ago, on a 
section, and broke ground for wheat. He has just 








finished harvesting his crop. It will average thirty- 
two bushels to the acre, or 20,000 bushels all told. 
If he sells it at sixty cents, he will be able to pay for 
his land, work, stock, machinery and improvements! 
be out of debt and have a snug sum left. 
J.C. H. 
*@e 


THE OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have positive assurance, from men who propose 
to furnish the money and who are amply able to do 
it, that the Oregon Pacific railroad will be pushed on 
to an Eastern connection as soon as the line ean be 
built. Twenty miles Eastward from Corvallis will 
be built this fall, and in the meantime a route on to 
Boise City will be selected and surveyed. Already 
engineering parties are in the field. It is proposed 
to cross the Cascade Mountains through the pass 
east of Albany, and to penetrate the best section of 
middle Oregon. In the main the route will be di- 
rect, though there may be some divergence to take in 
the districts best calculated to yield business. It is 
intended that at or near Boise City the Oregon Pa- 
cific shall meet the Chicago & Northwestern, which 
will extend its line to Idaho. * * * 3a 
With such assurances we cannot doubt that within 
the next three years, possibly in two years, Oregon 
will have another trans-continental road. The pros- 
pect is full of good promisés. By coming through 
the middle of the State, the proposed line will open 
up a region very great in extent, and which, it is re- 
ported, contains much good agricultural and grazing 
land; and besides this lecal benefit, we shall have 


from the new line all the advantages which grow out 
of general competition. 

It is the purpose of the projectors of this enterprise 
to make the terminus at Yaquina Bay, Their plans 
include the erection this fall and next season of ex- 
tensive terminal works at the new town of Yaquina, 
which they have faith will become a great commercial 
city. #* * * When the proposed road is 
completed we believe that it will have to come to 
Portland, for these reasons: First, because the bus- 
iness of the country is centered and firmly established 
at Portland: and because, to get business, a railroad 
must run where people want to go, and where there 
is freight to be carried. Second, because Portland, 
through her central position and her situation at the 
junction of the two great valley systems of the North- 
west, is the place where the productions of the whole 
country can be massed most cheaply. Third, because 
there is not now at Yaquina Bay, or likely to be for 
some years to come, a harbor suitable for general 
commerce.—Portland Oregonian. 

oe 

Dr. HAVEN, of Chicago, who recently visited 
Alaska, says that the Alaska Indian, is a much su- 
perior creature to the Indian of the western states 
and territories. They are full-bearded men and 
work willingly at heavy labor. They possess many 
of the elements of the civilized man, the first and 
chief of which is their love for money; secondly their 
recognition of the obligation of a contract; and thirdly 
their love for their women. That Alaska will ever 
become an agricultural country is not believed by Dr. 
Haven. The climate is not nearly so mild as that of 
Norway. Asa country fnll of magnificent and _ pic- 
turesque scenery it is not equalled by any other in 
the world and it is easily and comfortably accessible. 
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GLIMPSES OF WESTERN LIFE. 


Walked 75 Miles to Pay a Note. 


W. H. Tinker, who came to Dakota last spring 
from New York and located ih Rolette County, 75 
miles nerthwest of this city, walked in from his 
claim this week, starting Tuesday morning and 
reaching here Thursday evening. When asked why 
he walked so great a distance, he replied that he had 
a note to pay in this city and came down for that 
purpose. We know this will sound funny, but we 
also konw Mr. Tinker to be a truthful man.—Devil’s 
Lake (Dak.) Inter-Ocean. 

Under such circumstances most people stay at 
home and let the other man do the walking. 


New Way to Kill Bears. 


On Wednesday night the Slator brothers, of Willow 
Creek, near Anaconda captured a bear weighing 500 
pounds in a rather novel way. They placed a gun 
on each side of a bear’s trail, facing one an other, 
thus making it impossible to pass without exploding 
them. After they had done this they climbed a tree 
not far away and awaited old Bruin’s. They had 
not long to wait. He came slowly and lazily along 
until he stumbled over the string, which exploded 
both guns, one load taking effect in his head and the 
other in nis hip, killing him almost instantly. He 
was judged to be the biggest ever seen in the Rockies 
around that section.—Butte Inter-Mountain. 





A Haunted Locomotive, 


The Butte, (Mont.) Miner says that the Northern 
*acific locomotive No. 850, which now hauls the reg- 
ular daily passenger between Butte and Helena,bears 
the proud distinetion of being haunted. About a 
year ago it was pulling a tea express over tne North- 
ern Pacific and jumped the track and fell over a steep 
embankment killing the engineer and firemen. 
Since that time it has been haunted by the wraiths of 
the two unfortunate men, and no earthly power seems 
able to drive them away. 

A few nights ago it was being cleaned in the Butte 
round house, and the two engine wipers who were 
at work upon it heard the door of the fire box open 
and shut violently several times, although there was 
no living person in the cab at the time. One of the 
wipers securely fastened the door with his own hands, 
and then with his companion awaited developments. 
They saw the door shake violently for a moment and 
then swing wide open, and after remaiming thus for 
a moment closed again witha loud bang. Nobody 
was in the cab and there was a fire in the box. 

No. 350 is known on the Northern Pacifie 
“haunted engine.” 


as the 


Dodging Prohibition. 


Medical Lake precinct in Spokane County recently 
voted for prohibition. The anti-prohibitionists did 
not relish this state of affairs, for Medical Lake is a 
summer sesort, and it was feared the prohibition of 
the sale of liquors would materially injure the finan- 
cial welfare of the town. The first move by the anti- 
prohibitionists was to make the charge that the pro- 
hibitionists had bribed voters on election day by dis- 
pensing coffee and ice-cream free of cost. The charge 
was overruled, but the opposition was not daunted. 
a clever scheme was concocted, which for originality 
is not excelled. 

Cheney, the neighboring precinct, voted against 
prohibition. So a petition to the county commission- 
ers was framed, which asked that a new precinct be 
established, by a change of the boundary lines, to in- 
clude a portion of the Cheney precinct and a_ portion 
of the town of Medieal Lake, to be known as the sil- 
ver Lake precinct. This petition was signed by 
about 200 citizens of both precincts, and the com- 
missioners granted the prayer of the petitioners. 
This new precinct is composed of prohibition and 
anti-prohibition territory, and this being a new pre- 
cinet the law does not obtain, and Medical Lake may 
have all the saloons it wants. In other counties par- 
ties are engaged in litigation to test the validity of 
the law, and this will involve considerable expense. 
But not so your Medical Lake anti-prohibitionists. 
They devised a peaceable method, and they got the 
persimmons.— Ritzville (Wash. Ter.) Record. 

An Exciting Boat Ride. 
From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune. 


If you want an exciting trip to drive dull care away 





just take a light boat and run over the long series of | 


rapids between here and the Black Eagle Falls. I 
took in that trip the other day with a friend. We 
started above the dam and before we reached the falls 
were astonished to find how often the rapids occurred. 
We rushed over them with lightning rapidity expect- 
ing every minute to strike some projecting rock. It 
was exciting, but we knew that we could get to shore 


if the boat did smash. What.a queer sensation one 
experiences as he approaches a great cataract, a ride 
over which is sure death. He feels as though some- 
thing was giving beneath his feet. One feels about 
as he does when dreaming that he is falling off a six- 
story house. But we were fortunate enough to strike 
shore just where we wanted to, and thereby saved 
the county from irreparable loss. From the lofty 
bank at the falls it leoks as though a person could 
slide over them without injury, but when we came to 
the brink and heard the roar which sounded like the 
signal of approaching death, we concluded to calla 
halt. We found a shallow place near the north bank 
and let down our boat over it and proceeded thence 
to the springs. Very few have seen the giant spring 
above those which are now fenced in. About a hun- 
dred rods above the great moonlight resort are springs 
bursting up from the middle of the river. They are 
in strength and beauty, like the others. Their power 
can be realized from the fact that they stay the cur- 
rent of the rapid river and maintain their individu- 
ality throughout their whole extent. 


The Great Stampede Tunnel. 


A correspondent of the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
gives the following description of the great tunnel on 
the Northern Pacific Railroad under the Stampede 
Pass in the Cascade mountains, Washington Terri- 
tory: 

The present location of Stampede tunnel was def- 
initely decided upon about a year ago. It is one mile 
south of the pass where the course of Mosquito creek 
on the east and Camp creek on the west form depres- 
sions in the mountain at an elevation of 2,837 feet, 


When finished the tunnel will be 9,850 feet long, or 
nearly two miles—the loffgest in the country, except, 
perhaps, the Hoosac. 
99 
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The contract was given to 


Nelson Bennett Jan. and he appointed his brother, 





AN INGERSOLL ROCK DRILL AT WORK IN THE GREAT S'TAM- 
PEDE TUNNEL. 


S. J. Bennett to superintend the work, and instructed 
him"to proceed at once into the mountain with men 
andfmaterial to begin operations. Fifteen men com- 
posed Bennett’s party which began to climb the 
mountain on the 5th. of February in the face of ten 
feet of snow, and on the 13th. of the same month the 
first blast echoed through the dense forests of the 
Cascades, and the wild beasts that had held undis- 
puted claim for all time prior to that echo stood still 
in wondor preparatory to. their hasty retreat before 
the advance of civilization. Mosquito Creek, in its 
course down the mountain, dropped directly over the 
portal of the tunnel, and flumes had to be constructed 
and made fast above the work to divert the stream 
and facilitate the labor. Then four immense boilers 
and engines were dragged up the mountain on skids 
over a road that a single horseman finds difficulty in 
travelling. With these operating improved drills, the 
addition of more and skilled workmen as the weather 
opened up, the introduction of two Ingersoll air 
compressors, the tunnel is being made at the rate of 
between eleven and twelve feet aday. The rock is 
blasted every six hours, and the result loaded by 
gangs of men into cars and draw out at the rate of 
100 cubic yards per day. Blacksmith and machine 
shops have been erected in the vicinity of the portal, 
the compressed air pipes being tapped to furnish 
combustion at the furnace and blacksmith fires. Ina 
large tank into which the water of Mosquito Creek is 
turned are four receivers, weighing 6,000 pounds, that 
yet have to be held at the bottom of the tank by braces 
to prevent their rising to the surface. The air is 
forced into these by the compressors for purification, 
and conducted thence into the tunnel through rubber 
pipes to the drills, which are clamped to large jacks, 
made of six-inch iron pipe and braced by the screws 
of the jack from the upper bench of the tunnel to the 
roof. The drills are operated with an average dry- 
air pressure of sixty pounds. The smoke of the 





blasts is conducted from the tunnel by a large 
wooden flue, 28x30, braced along one side of the tun- 
nel, while along the other a small stream of water is 
conducted from Mosquito Creek Falls fot the relief of 
the men and use at the drills. The tunnel is of the 
standard gauge, 22 feet high by 1614 feet wide, with 
an additional excavation of 6 feet ten inches where 
timber is needed. The rock is of the basaltic forma- 
tion, and it is said by Supt. Bennett that 6 feet per 
day is considered good headway through it. The 
tunnel is illuminated by electric light, a dynamo 
being swung from the roof on the line of the center 
as indicated by the engineers at every 200 feet. The 
engine which furnishes the electric light is a small 
portable Erie, and is too small to supply the demand 
at a much greater distance in the tunnel, and so will 
be replaced by water power from Mosquito Creek 
Falls to a wheel with 162 feet head. 

The west end plant is similar, except that the 
water wheel will be a fifty foot head and the com- 
pressors are the old style Ingersoll. Besides the 
narrow gauge track upon which the muck cars are 
run from the tunnel to the dump, another track fifteen 
feet wide laid,.upon which isa large elevated plat- 
form, which is run up to the breasts; the muck car 
is run under this platform, and so the rock from the 
upper bench is wheeled to and loaded in the cars 
beneath while the men below use the same car, which 
is replaced with an empty as fast as the loaded one 
is removed. And thus the work is expedited. 

At the time of this writing over 12,000 cubic yards 
of rock have been taken from this mountain cave 
and dumped into the canyon beyond the portal, leav- 
ing a dark passage toward the west nearly 800 feet 
long. Thus, for the two years allowed the contrac- 
tor for putting daylight through the heart of the 
mountain, will the day shift contend with those on 
the night turn for the credit of having taken out the 
greatest quantity of rock, until the driller from the 
east will have penetrated the excavation from the 
west through which he may caution the workmen on 
the other side to ‘look out, he’s going to shoot.” 
Meanwhile, the great switchback will have been built 
over the summit of the Cascade Mountains through 
the Stampede pass, and the merchants and officials of 
St. Paul, by invitation of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road company, will doubtless visit Tacoma-on-the 
Sound, and stop on the way to see this great work 
only now begun. ; 


Fargo Done Up. 


That was a cute trick that one of our boys played 
down in Fargo. Whiling away a lazy afternoon, in 
company with several others as lazy as himself, in 
front of a saloon, for want of something else to do, 
they began to bet drinks on all kinds of absurd prop- 
ositions. He lost on the color of a man’s eyes, com- 
ing down the street: was bilked again on the size of 
a man’s foot and various other losses, finally went 
broke on the circumference of the Mage. He got hot 
in the collar and determined to have his revenge. 
He waited until nightfall, went into a millinery store, 
bought a stuffed blue bird and some small wire, pro- 
cured some climbers, and scaled a telegraph pole, and 
fastened the bird on the wire. He then came down 
and went to bed, and slept until about two, next day 
when he sauntered down to the place of his reverses 
of the previous day. He began to play drunk, and 
flashed a big roll, bet wildly on dice. The boys went 
out and informed the gang of what a snap was on 
hand. The same gang soon appeared. They had a 
high old time. Finally they sauntered out and took 
seats in front of the saloon. His chance had come; 
he hiccuped several times, closed one eye, and 
languidly raised his other to where he had placed his 
bird. Mr. Bird was there, looking as natural as pos- 
sible. ‘‘Now,” said he, “Vll bet ten dollars that 
blue bird does not fly in ten minutes.” He was taken 
up. He fell out of his chair, got up and said, ‘I'll 
bet fifty that he don’t fly in half an hour.” And so 
he kept on raising. In the mean time some of the 
gang had sent a boy around a back alley to throw 
stones at the bird. One stone broke the glass at the 
top of the pole, but the blue bird never moved. 
Finally, all the bets being in, and time being called, 
Tom straightened up dead sober, pocketed several 
hundred dollars, and walked off leaving them sadder 
but wiser men. 

“And that blue bird never flitting 
Still is sitting, still is sitting.” 
on the telegraph wire.—Devil’s Lake News. 





*@e 


The leaves and a shell of soft wood are all that the 
vegetation of this summer has made, but the solid 
columnar stem which lifts that bank of foliage into 
the air, to draw the eye and cool us with its shade, is 
the gift and legacy of dead and buried years. 

* 


* 

It depends on the mood of the man, whether he 
shall see the sunset or the fine poem. There are al- 
ways sunsets, and there is always genius; but only 4 
few hours so serene that we can relish nature or criti- 
cism.—Emerson. 
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; Of all the game animals in the 
' Northwest, and particularly Mon- 
' tana, the Big Horn or Rocky 
SSS ag Mountain sheep furnishes the 
> most sport to huntsmen. Chas- 
a ing the buffalo across the plains 
on horseback and killing them 

with a revolver, which was at one time the favorite 
method of hunting the big bison, used to be the ne 
plus ultra of Nimrodic amusement in Montana, but 
since the buffaloes have disappeared hunters have 
drifted back into the mountains, where the ‘‘Ovis 
Montana”’ are to be found during late years in the 
greatest abundance. There may be lotsof funscam- 
pering over the prairie after a 1,500-pound bull, but 
there is the heat and violent exercise, not to speak 
of the danger of your horse plunging into a prairie- 
dog hole and sending you downwards to grass at an 
angle of fifteen or twenty degrees. The mountain 
sheep is always found among the peaks and cliffs in 
cool altitudes and pretty near the timber or perpet- 
ual snow line. The big-horn sheep of the Rocky 
Mountains is a most difficult animal to bag. They 
are usually found in pairs, often in flocks of from four 
to forty and sometimes in bands of a hundred or 
more. One old sheep hunter living on Prior’s Fork 
near here, relates that he saw not long ago a flock of 
eighty-one sheep in the Bitter Root range, and about 
five years ago, while scouting through the Teton Ba- 
sin, in Northern Wyoming, near the southern bound- 
ary of the Yellowstone National Park, he ran upon a 
band that must have numbered over three hundred. 


THEIR HOME IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


These animals range all the way from the Rio 
Grande to the Mackenzie, but at the limits named 
they are exceedingly scarce and most difficult to kill. 
Their natural home isamong the mountains of the Up- 
per Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. Some feware 
found in Washington Territory, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, but the centre around which they revolve is the 
Yellowstone National Park and the bordering coun- 
ties of Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. Particularly 
are they plentiful in the mountains from which they 
take their name, viz., the Big Horn: 

Very little is known of the habits of this rare game 
animal, even by those who have written on the sub- 
ject.. They range winter and summer alike in the 
same latitudes and altitudes, only in the summer 
they wander further away than in the opposite sea- 
son. During thecold months they stay on the south- 
ern slopes of the mountains so as to catch the sun. 
In the summer they are generally found on the higher 
benches where the bunch grass agd mountain clover 
are abundant. Among the peaks where they habit- 
uate, one of the first things to appear in the spring is 
the wild onion or leek, which is eagerly sought out 
and devoured by them. This wild plant imparts to 
the flesh a delightful flavor, and makes the meat of 
the big horn the most delicious in the mountains. 
Their greatest enemy is the mountain lion. In fact 
the principal diet of the mountain lion is the tender 
offspring of the ‘‘Ovis Montana.’’ When lambs are 
not to be had, the fierce North American panther 
does not object to feasting on the parents. These 
rare sheep are also subject to a sort of scab disease, 
which, when it becomes epidemic, sweeps off at short 
notice scores of them, young and old alike. The 
lambs are usually brought forth from the fifth to the 
twentieth of May. 


ROLLING OVER THE CLIFFS. 

The ‘‘Ovis Montana’’ is adorned with the most 
remarkable head-gear imaginable in the shape of 
monstrous horns. These are used by them for vari- 
ous purposes, but principally as a means of defense. 
Astonishing as it may seem, they also use their im- 
mense horns to assist them in descendsng from one 
lofty eminence to a lower. If in skipping from crag 
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to crag and from ridge to ridge should it become 













necessary to make a jump down- 
waras, no matter what the height, 
they roll themselves up into a kind 
of ball, vault out into the air and, 
turning a succession of somersaults, 
keep the ball rolling, so to speak, un- 
til they strike on their powerful horns 
below. The shock would kill an ordi- 
nary animal but these hardy denizens 
of the mountains don’t seem to mind it 
much for they spring to their feet and 
go bounding over impossible chasms 
and jagged rocks, until it becomes 
necessary to make another descent, 
when the same tactics are repeated. 
W. B. Dow, of the Green Mountain 
Cattle Company, relates that he saw 
near his ranch on Powder River, not 
long ago, a band of three hundred 
mountain sheep. They were browsing 
on a lofty cliff, when for some unac- 
countable reason, the flock became 
stampeded and rushed away like the 
whirlwind. On they came pell-mell 
to the edge of the cliff, which was cut sharp into a 
perpendicular decline of fu'ly 1,500 feet. The leaders 
paused, but there was no help for it, the rear guard 
crowded them over, and the entire flock went neck 
over heelsdownintospace. It was no doubt a curious 
sight to see three hundred mountain sheep doubled 
up into balls and falling over such a lofty precipice. 
Down they came, one after another, until the whole 
band had made theawful jump. Asthis was such a 
frightful leap for any breathing creature to make and 
live, it is not surprising to know that thirteen out of 
the three hundred were killed by the concussion. 
The cowboys of the ranch secured the meat, which 
they declared far superior to their choice Montana 
steers. 
HORNS OF GREAT SIZE. 


Some of the mountain sheep horns attain a remark- 
able size. One pair brought into this fort last Feb- 
ruary by a Cheyenne Indian measured seventeen 
inches in circumference although only forty inches 
in length. The ram from which they were taken 
wasa splendid specimen, weighing over two hundred 
pounds, and stood, when erect, nearly up to a man’s 
shoulders. Being such a wary animal the following 
story of the capture of a big horn by Mr. F. F. Baker, 
a Pennsylvania gentleman, who has a ranch near 
Boulder in the western part of the Territory, will 
seem most strange and surprising. The story comes 
well authenticated and there can be no question 
about its veracity. Mr. Baker actually accomplished 
the singular feat of catching and holding by his un- 
aided strength a wild Rocky Mountain sheep—a 
ewe. Hecame upon her at the foot of a sloping bank 
which led up to a steep but not very high cliff of 
rimrock. His dog, of the shepherd breed, trained for 
hunting, was following, and when it saw the sheep 
pursued it up the bank to the cliff where it stood at 
bay, making demonstrations at the dog, which was 
prompt in returning them. 

Mr. Baker sent a man, who accempanied them, 
back to the house a quarter of a mile away fora gun. 
While he was away Baker ‘‘ made a sneak”’ on the 
sheep and came around on top of the cliff above the 
animal, whose attention was still occupiel with the 
dog. From this vantage point he dropped astride of 
its back, and grasping it around the neck with his 
arm held it firmly; but the wild denizen of the moun- 
tains was not to be conquered so easily, and a strug- 
gle began in which Mr. Baker and the sheep rolled 
over and over down the bank, but were not separated. 
Just as they reached the ground where it was level 
the man with the gun arrived on horseback, trailing 
behind a long, sinew lariat. Happy thought! By 
the aid of the rope the mountain ewe was bound and 
taken to the house. But it refused to eat and from 
straining on the rope required constant watching to 
prevent it fromchoking todeath. Mr. Baker was in 
hopes of gettingalamb that hecould domesticate, but 
finding that the ewe was barren and thin in flesh, 
besides pining for her mountain home, a few days 
afterwards he turned her loose, when she fled towards 
the mountains from whence she was captured, bound- 
ing like a rubber ball from eminence to eminence 
until lost to view. 

How a Couple of Tenderfeet Dropped on a 
Bonanza. 


A month or twoago a couple of ‘‘ tenderfeet,’? who 
were then living in Anaconda, concluded to try their 
luck in prospecting. Neither had mined a day in 
his life and didn’t know a wall rock from a slab of 
granite. They had but little money, but possessed 
strong, willing arms, plenty of pluck and good stay- 
ing qualities. They bought a couple of picks and 
shovels, a little ‘‘grub,’’ and packing them on their 
backs started up Warms Springs Creek and’ camped 
the first night in the neighborhood of the Blue-eyed 
Nellie mine. « They looked at the ore as it was hoisted 
from the shaft and there took their first lessons in 











mining. They soon learned to distinguish ore from 
waste and then struck out to find a mine. Af er 
tramping several days over the thickly timbered 
mountains they finally found some float roek which 
bore a resemblance to the Biue-eyed Nellie ore. 
They traced the float for some distance, when they 
discovered a body of dirty looking rock slightly crop- 
ping above the surface of the ground. Being tired, 
and the adjacent trees affording a grateful shade. 
they sat down to rest and to talk over their situation, 
The prospect was anything but inviting. They had 
traveled many a weary mile; had seen a good deal of 
the surrounding country,—about the only thing new 
they had seen,— were foot-sore, their ‘‘grub’’ about 
gone, and the dreamed of ‘‘ bonanza”? still remained 
undiscovered. The outlook was cheerless, and so 
was their conversation. As they were about to rise 
and leave the place one of them struck his pick in 
the croppings mentioned, and, pulling on the handle 
in his effort to regain his feet the pick gave way, 
turning over at the same time asmall quantity of 
richly colored ore. Here was the ‘‘stuff’’ they were 
looking for. In amoment both men were digging as 
though their lives depended upon reaching a certain 
depth in a given length of time. They sank deep 
enough to satisfy themselves it was no huge piece of 
float that they had found, but a compact lode of 
beautiful ore. They camped on the spot and bright 
and early the next morning they were out tracing 
the lode in order to ascertain its extent and to make 
their location properly. They found that the lode 
cropped out in many places down one hillside and up 
another. Wherever the croppingsshowed they sunk 
a hole which opened up the same character of ore 
first discovered. Two locations were made,—the 
Silver Chain and Antelope,—both in Oleson Gulch, 
about two miles above the Blue-eyed Nellie. 

Several assays of the ore have been made which 
show that it runs from five hundred ounces to the 
thousands and carries from twenty to thirty per cent 
copper. At the depth of six feet on the original 
discovery the lode is three feet in width and samples 
five hundred and fifty-four oun: es silver and twenty 
per cent copper. The fortunate owners, Messrs. T. 
H. Gould & Co., are sacking ore from the. grass 
roots for shipment. They have been offered $15,000 
spot cash for their ‘‘find,’’ but they say the claims 
are not for sale. They think they have a fortune in 
their grasp and mean to hold it. It certainly ap- 
pears they have drawn a prize in the lottery of min- 
ing.— Butte ( Mont.) Miner. 


A Silver Mine in a Bear’s Den, 


A Butte paper say sthat Louis de Rivers, while out 
prospecting near the head of Moose Creek last week, 
came to a hole in a cliff, which on near inspev- 
tion he found to be a bear’s den, the interior of the 
cavern and the ground in front of its mouth being 
strewed with bones. But he discovered something 
among these bones which interested him much more 
than these signs of bear feasting—some chunks of 
fine looking quartz. He had previously been a little 
chary of approaching bruin’s retreat, but he now 
went up to its mouth and finding that no bears were 
about, proceeded to prospect it. The bears had made 
their den right in a vein of quartz, which Rivers saw 
at a glance was veryrich in silver. He immediately 
jumped the bear’sclaim and put upa quartz location 
notice. He says he has eighteen inches of fine mill- 
ing ore which averages about five hundred ounces. 
Three thousand pounds, taken out by two men in 
six days and taken to Butte for treatment, netted 
him six hundred dollars. 


Indian Relics. 


The Bismarck Tribune says: The most interesting 
discovery made in these parts for many years was 
that which was exhibited at the Tribune office yester- 
day by Mr. C. H. Breman, of Montana. It consisted 
of a small stone chest in which was carefully hidden 
treasures of the long-departed Mandan Indians or 
Aztecs, or mound builders, who inhabited these 
plains long before the sound of the trumpet of civilis 
zation proclaimed the dawning of the white man’s 
day. Among the articles, all of which were the 
handiwork of some extinct tribe, were specimens of 
carved stone and artistic designs which would be no 
discredit to the present race. Chief among the arti- 
cles was a small statue, representing an Indian chief 
with his bow and arrows, standing with uplifted 
hands before the Sun God whom the ancient tribes 
worshiped and to whom they looked for succor and 
support. The Sun God is portrayed as a powerful 
man, seated on the clouds, with the radiating sun for 
a head and face. For fine carving, rich imaginative 
design and artistic execution, this work of art, found 
thirty feet below the surface of the prairie, surpasses 
many of the works of modern sculptors. 


Speaking of drinking, it may be observed that a 
man who “‘can take it or leave it alone,’’ generally 
takes it.— Utica Herald, 
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J.M. McGrew. 
Late Auditor P. O. Dept. 


McGREwWw & SMALL, 


Wa. SMALL, 
Late Inspector P. O. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, | 


Rooom 27 Pacific Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Patents, pneioas, Claims. Practice before the Supreme 
Court, D. C., the Court of Claims, and the Executive 
Dey artments of the General Government. 

Special attention given to the business of Postmasters, 
U.8. Attorneys, U.S. Commissioners, Clerks, Marshals, 
Internal Revenue C Jollectors, Pension Agents, Army and 
Navy Officers, Indian Agents, Registers and Receivers of 

Land Offices, Survey ors and ‘Collectors of Customs, R. 
and Steamboat Cos., Mail Contractors and National Banks. 





AENRY P. UPHAM, Pres. E. H. BAILEY, Casnien. 
C. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Pres. WM. A. MILLER, Asser. Casn. 
THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BARK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $500,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


H. H. SIBLEY. C. A. DeGRAFF. ©. D. GILFILLAN, 
T, B. — OMPBELL. H. E. ae A. H. WILDER. 
P.H KELLY. KE. H. BAILEY. F.B. ee 
nN. W. KITTSON. J.J. HILL. Cc. W. GRIG 

H. P. UPHAM. D. C. SHEPARD. H. R. SIGELOW. 





REAL ESTATE 


And Financial Agency of 
A, MURRAY, - Wadena, Minn. 


N. P. R. R. Lands and Preferred Stock for sale. Also, Specu- 
lative Land and Improved Farms. Careful attention given to 
First Mortgage Farm Loans for non-residents. Six years’ ex- 
perience. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TO CAPITALISTS! 


We would be glad to correspond with parties who can invest 


$100,000 TO $500,000 


to investments in and near St. Paul, that we do not 
@ public here, lest we defeat our object. 


H. 8. FAIRCHILD & SON, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
ta years’ experience and best references. 





with 
care to 


} 

R. STEB Y. 3 1 
Yb. — 
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STOCKGROWERS Ki NATIONAL BANK, 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 
MILES CITT, - = MomrattTA. 


Transact a General Banking Business. Located in the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, and in the heart of the ov solchieh country 
of Montana. ts and Corresp soli 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


BILLINGS, M. T. 


CAPITAL, $90,000. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 


W. R. STEBBINS, H. H. MUND 
President, Cashier. 


Merchants National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 














Capital, - 
Surplus and Profits, 


L. H. HERSHFIELD, 
President. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 


Paid up Capital, - - - 








(rues. cocmnax, 2r. SB. Walss.| | 
RAN & W. | 

—om™ Al Ss ae, L 
ST. PAUL, MINN., | 


Sixteen years’ continuous experience in same line. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


Mortgage loans and other investments for non-res- 
idents a specialty. 
<>" 
ie. yo 
PONDENCE 8° 














W.R MERRIAM, Pres. F. A. SEYMOUR, Cash. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Vice Pres. GEO. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 
THE 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS FUND, $400,000 


DIRECTORS. 
8. F. DRAKE. J. W. BISHOP. 


+ Dag Seeeeret. 


sOuN L. MERRIAM. D, RB. NOYES. AVER: 
MAUBICE AURBRBACH. F. A. SEYMOUR. cmas. H. BIGELOW. 
4. H. WILDER. . N. SAUNDERS. MERRIAM. 


L. D. HODGE. W. S. CULBERTSON. . ‘ BRAUPRE. 


A. E. & O. W. CLARK, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Office, Cor. Robert and Fourth Sts., under Nat. Ger. Am. Bank. 


REFE}:) ler Cap Lockey, cashier Nat. Ger. Am. Bank; 
Wm. D. Kirk cashie ital Bank; Hon. A. R. McGill, insur- 
ance commissioner: Com. W . F. Davidson. 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 











CHENEY, (Spokane Co), WASH. TER, 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. | 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm | 
land security, for from one to five years’ time. 





$500,000 
Surplus and Protits, - - 276,0€¢0 
General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest 
receive prompt attention. 
4. T. HAUSER, President. A. J. DAVIS, Vico President. 
B. W KNIGHT, Cashior. T. H. KLSINSCHMIDT, Ass’ Cashier. 
’ 





MONTANA NATIONAL BANK, 


(U. 8S. Depository.) 
BELEWA, ~ - MOowTAITA. 
Organized November, 1882. 


Authorized Capital.. Aly oe Surplus Profits 360,000 
0,000 Senti-annual divid'd.4 per cent 


Paid-up Capital. 

covitens. 
C. A. BROADWATER, E. SHarpe, 

President, Cashier, 
A. G. CLARKE, 8. E. ae 
Vice Prest. Asst. Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 
8. C. Ashby, B.F. Potts, Y. H. Webster, 
Herman Gans H. F. Galen, 8. H. Crounse, 
C. W.Capnon, A. H. Wilder, B. Harrison. 





Refer to the following stockholders: Senator John Sherman, 
Ohio; A. H. Wilder, St. Paul; Senator J. R. McMillan, Minne- 
sota; "Hon. W. C. De Pauw, New Albany, Indiana. 





IRST NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
Authorized Capital, - $100,000 | Paid up Capital, - $70,000 


F.R.MOORE, H.F.McCARTNEY, HORACE L. CUTTER, 
President. Vice President. Cashier. 
This Bank will buy and sell Exchange and County Warrants 
Make Collections, Loan Money, and Transact a General Bank- 
ing Business. Gold Dust bought. 





= OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879.) 
A. M. CANNON, Pres. B. H. BENNETT, Cash. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE ‘RIVER. 
RESOURCES, - - $250,000. 
Exchange on all the Principal Cities Bought and Sold. 


| INTEREST ALLOWED ON TIME DEPOSITS. COLLEC- 


Land and Loan pie | a 


TIONS A SPECIALTY. ’ 





H. BOLSTER & CoO., 


SPOKANS FALLS, W.T. 


Real Hetate and Fimanocial Agents, 
MORTGAGE LOANS AND OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 


| RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
REFERENCES { Traters Nation: aa 
Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 


al Bank. Connesroxpence Sourcrrep. 


Bank of Spokane Falls, 





ne NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND. 


HENRY FAILina, Pres.; H. W. Corser, Vice Pres. ; 
G. E. WirntneTon, Cashier. 





Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the Eastern 
States. 


Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold on New York, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 

Sight and Sixty-day Bills drawn in sums to‘suit on London, 
Paris, Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Hong Kong. 

Collections made on favorable terms at all accessible points. 


BOZORTH & JOHNS, 


Real Estate Agents and Brokers, 





ASTORIA, OREGON. 
large tracts of tim! and farming 
lana, Baslnene transacted for on-restaente. g the 
80. 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
TACOMA, WASH. TER. | 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 
- Buys and Sells Domestic and Foreign Exchange. 


Drrectors:—W. J. Thompson, Geo. F. Orchard, M. M. Harvey, 
M. F. Hatch, M. J. Cogswell, Henry Drum. 


W. J. Tuompson 
President. 


Vigorous Attention given to Collections. 


Henry Drum, 
Cashier. 








I.S. KAUFMAN & CO., 


SPOKANE FALLS, W.T., 


Real Estate and Loan Agents, 





Mo loans and other investments for non- 
residents carefully attended to. Ten years’ e: 1 
ence in same line. Correspondence solicited. 
erence given if desired. , 














Gen. J. W. Spragu 


TACOMA NATIONAL BANK. 


(First National Bank in the City.) 
Paid up Capital............ $50,000 | Surplus ...............-c0000 +-$37,500 
DIRECTORS. 
J. W. Sprague, We B. Blackwell, Robert Wingate, George E. 


Atkinson, I. W. Andersen. 
G %, 
° 


rague, W. hase wee W. Fraser, 
President. Cashier. 





FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOANS 





In Western Washington. Bank References 
East and West. Write for detailed informa- 





NET. tion and blank forms. 
COFFMAN & ALLEN, Bankers. 
Chehalis, Washington Ter. 
JamMEs T. BERRY, Jonn C. Berry, 
Notary Public. County Surveyor. 


JAMES T. BERRY & CO., ’ 
CHEHALIS, W. T., 


Real Estate Agents ¢ Surveyors. 


We have a great man roved and unim| for 
sale. We select and laces ailvoett and Government lands in 
Lewis and pains counties, First mortgage farm lands in 

Western Washington. 


GOOD REFERENCES. 
&. J. FTELOMSEIN, 


“General Land Agent,” 
POMEROY, Washington Territory. 


A large list of improved and unimproved farms and _" kinds 
of Real Estate for sale. Negotiates loans on all kinds of farm- 
ing land. Fine fruit farm of one hundred and twenty acres 


for sale. 








JOHN W. RAUCH, 
Real Estate, General Land and Loan Agent, 


POMEROY, Washington Territory, 
Has a number of Choice — > mang ae wu 


for sale ; also City Property; — 7 
home and abroad, yf Toorened I a ran A {es 
concerning the country, with map, grat 





THOS. C. SIMPSON, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
PERHAM, MINN. 


Real Estate bought and sold. Thousands of acres of both wild 
and improved lands, in which are to be found a of the most 
rare bargains in the Northwest. Havi y examined 
hundreds of thousands of acres of N. - Tanase a my customers 
have the benefit of this knowledge when selections are made. 
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THE remarkably good crop of wheat raised in the 
Red River Valley, in Minnesota and Dakota this sea- 
son, when the long drouth seriously affected the yield 
in the regions further west, will attract fresh atten- 
tion to the valley and bring into renewed prominence 
its advantages for farming and its long-established 
reputation for being'a “sure crop country.” In wet 
seasons the valley is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the high rolling prairies, but this year its store 
of moisture has stood it in good stead. There never 
was a failure of a wheat crop in the valley or even a 
yield so small as to be unremunerative. This year 
not only is the yield large but the proportion of ‘‘No. 
1 hard” is greater than common. 

THE Northwest Territory of the Dominion of 
Canada is being stocked with cattle from the Montana 
herds. So desirous is the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
to build up a stock traffic that it has persuaded the 
Government to remit the 20 per cent. tariff on cattle 
in order to encourage importation from the United 
States. Three Montana stock firms, the Pioneer 
Cattle Co., Kohrs & Bielenberg and Floweree & 
Lowry have leased 437,000 acres from the Dominion 
Government at the rate of two cents per acre a year, 
the leases running twenty-one years. About 20,000 
cattle have been sent across the boundary from the 
Montana ranges this season. The entire cattle sur- 
plus of the Northwest Territory this year will only 
be about 2,500 head, while Montana will send to 
market over 100,000. Experienced cattlemen doubt 
whether it will be profitable to ship cattle on the hoof 
from the Northwest Territory to Montreal, on ac- 
count of the distance, and also because of the in- 
numerable sharp curves on the portion of the Cana- 
dian Pacific north of Lake Superior, a crooked road 
telling heavily on the condition of the stock. They 
predict that a slaughtering concern will be established 
near the ranges and the beef sent forward dressed to 
England by way of Montreal. 
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Tue St. Paul.Chamber of Commerce has wisely de- 
termined to bring its influence to bear in Washington 
in favor of the opening of the Sioux Reservation west 
of the Missouri, in Dakota, to settlement and to rail- 
roads. This reservation is nearly as large as the 
State of Indiana, and its Indian population is only 
abont six thousand souls. Beyond it lie the Black 
Hills, with their stores of mineral wealth. The reser- 
vation contains considerable good farming land and 
all its area not valuable for agriculture is excellent 
for stock raising. When the Indians are given all 
the land they can possibly make use of there will re- 
main immense tracts for white settlement. The Black 
His country is nearly four hundred miles nearer to 


4 St. Paul and Minneapolis than to Chicago and yet all 


its trade now goes to the latter city for the reason 
that its railway outlet is in that direction, the roads 
from our Minnesota trade centers being halted at 
the Missouri by the barrier of the reservation. By 
right of favorable geographical position the Black 
Hills trade belongs to the dual metropolis of the 
Northwest and it will come here as soon as there is 
direct railway communication with Deadwood. We 
predict that the time is not far distant when the tin 
of the Hills will meet here the iron of Wisconsin and 
a manufactory of tin plates will spring up. 
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LEGISLATION FOR THE GRAZING REGION. 


It is to be hoped that Congress will before long be- 
come sufficiently intelligent in regard to the public 
land system and the conditions of life and .business 
in the far West to see that some legislation is urg- 
ently needed concerning the ownership or occupancy 
of land in the great central grazing zone, where agri- 
culture is not feasible and where the only value of 
the soil is its capability of furnishing pasturage to 
stock. The existing land laws, adopted when IlIli- 
nois was the remote west, have little applicability to 
Montana or Wyoming. Only very limited areas of 
the territories can ever be occupied under the home- 
stead and preemption acts, for the reason that not 
one acre in a hundred is good for farming, and those 
acts contemplate settlement by farmers only. The 
stockman is not considered at all. Hecan do noth- 
ing with the 320 acres which is all he can get title to 
uhder the statutes now in force. That amount of 
land would not pasture enough cattle to support a 
family a single month. It takes about thirty acres to 
feed a steer the year round. What would the stock- 
man do with ten or a dozen animals as his only re- 
source to make a living? He cannot farm because 
the rainfall is not sufficient to raise crops. He must 
have more cattle, or more sheep,and to subsist on them 
he must use land that belongs to the Government. 

Now if the Government gives farming land in the 
rich prairie regions to the settler who will homestead 
it, handing over a free patent to 160 acres, and sell- 
ing 160 more for $1.25 or $2.50 an acre, why should 
it not make some equally just and liberal provision 
for the settler in regions where the land is worth 
nothing except for grazing and not worth more than 
twenty-five or fifty cents an acre for that use? The 
settler asks no more than land enough to support a 
family as comfortably and with as much labor as will 
a quarter section in the agricultural regions. He is 
willing to buy this land, but the Government will not 
sell it. The Government, by virtue of its present 
stupid land system, makes the stockman a sort of 
Bedouin, for it refuses to give him the ownership of 
a fixed abode where he can make a living for his 
family. 

The cattle king, with his vast herds, does not com- 
plain of the present system, for he takes possession 
of as much land as he needs, turns his stock upon it 
and employs his cowboys to look after it. The 
small stockman who has only a few hundred head 
cannot put his little band of cattle out on the public 
range, for in a few months they would be scattered 
far and wide among the herds of many different own- 


+ ers. He cannot afford to hire men to go to all the 


round-ups and identify his animals. What he wants 
is the right either by purchase or rental from the Gov- 
ernment to fence land enough for his needs so that 





his cattle can be kept at home. Whatis greatly 
needed for the prosperity of the entire grazing belt is 
an expansion of the present homestead and preemp- 
tion laws so as to adapt them to. regions essentially 
unfit for farming. The new legislation might pro- 
vide that in such regions a homestead should consist 
of four sections, (2560 acres) with the right of pre- 
empting and purchasing as much more. This would 
give permanence to the stock industry and would 
make it to the interest of the herdsmen to pre- 
serve the grass on the great natural pastures. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC ELECTION. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company was held in New 
York on September 16th and the following Board of 
Directors was chosen to manage the affairs of the 
company for the ensuing year: August Belmont, 
Frederick Billings, John U. Brookman, John C. Bul- 
litt, Benjamin P. Cheney, James C. Fargo, John H. 
Hall,. Robert Harris, Brayton Ives, Johnston Living- 
ston, Thomas F. Oakes, J. Lewis Stackpole and 
Charles B. Wright. The members of the Board who 
retired were John W. Ellis, Roswell G. Rolston and 
N. P. Hallowell, their places being taken by John U. 
Brookman, James C. Fargo and Brayton Ives, who 
represent New York and Philadelphia holdings. The 
only representative of the Oregon Transcontinental 
interests left in the Board is John H. Hall. 

The result of the election signifies that the strong 
combination of stock interests which has heretofore 
controlled the road still remains in power, and that 
the Oregon Transcontinental interest, which sought a 
larger representation in the Board than it has had 
heretofore has one director less than it had last year. 
With the road in the conservative hands of its old 
friends and original supporters its steady progress is 
assured. 

The stockholders voted to authorize the directors to 
organize companies to build branch lines to be leased 
to the Northern Pacific, as the latter’s charter does 
not empower it to build them direct. The directors 
met after the stockholders’ meeting and re-elected the 
old officers: President, Robert Harris; First Vice- 
President and General Manager, T. F. Oakes; Second 
Vice-President, J. B. Williams; Secretary, Samuel 
Wilkeson; Treasurer, R. L. Belknap; J. A. Barker, 
General Auditor, and Charles B. Lamborn, Land 
Commissioner. 








THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE IN MINNEAPOLIS. 


Itis my privilege to announce to the readers of THE 
NORTHWEST, especially to its Minneapolis readers, that I 
have just taken charge of the Minneapolis office of the 
magazine. Tothis announcement I add, it is my purpose, 
as Minneapolis editor and manager, to endeavor to make 
this magazine more than evera valuable exponent and 
recorder of the resources and progress of the City of the 
Falls. 

Of course THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, as its name in- 
dicates, has for its field of operation the whole great 
Northwest; and naturally, the fitting place for its publi- 
cation is the dual metropolis of the Northwest. But 
others are entrusted with the care of the region at large, 
and I shall seek to divide, at least equally, the duty laid 
upon the office of publication. That I may succeed, of 
course I need the cordial good-will and co-operation of the 
Minneapolis community. This I here bespeak. 

THE NORTHWEST is entitled to the generous confidence 
and support of the people whose welfare it has been used 
to serve. Probably more than any other one publication, 
it has induced immigration, brought capital for invest- 
ment and furthered business generally, in the lately 
opened country betwen Minnesota and Oregon. It circu- 
lates throughout the United States, and in Canada and 
Europe, thus constantly directing the attention of capi- 
talists and seekers of new homes to the advantages for 
themselves they may find in the Northwest, and practic- 
ally it goes to almost every business man between the 
Mississippi and the Columbia rivers, as a medium of 
trustworthy information concerning the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial interests of their new home. 
I hope that THe NORTHWEST may find renewed and in- 
creased support through its Minneapolis office, and that, 
yet more than hitherto, its columns may publish, for 
many distant inquirers, a faithful record of the growth 
and prosperity of this marvelous city. 

The Minneapolis office is at room seven of the elegant 
and stately building of the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company, itself a notable embodiment of the enterprise 
and rapidly gained wealth of our people. I shall be glad 
to meet any one who may wish to know further of the 
plans and wishes of the management of the magazine. 

CLAY MAcCAULEY. 
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I saw a paragraph in a newspaper lately which 
said that in Norway the peasants scrape the inner 
bark of the pine trees and obtain a nutritious sub- 
stance from which they make a kind of bread. The 
Indians of Washington Territory have the same cus- 
tom. In travelling through the forrests there [ have 
often noticed bare places on the pines where they had 
been girdled and the bark peeled. Old settlers in 
the region were able to give no other explanation 


than the statement that the Indians used the bark; 
how they did not know. The paragraph about the 
Norwegian peasants explains it all. 





American city before any American .poet, hero or 
statesman. Let us have a statue of Longfellow, too. 
In the wide range of his genius and in his power to 
touch the common heart of humanity, he stands at 
the head of all our American bards, living or dead. 
Besides, he was the first of our poets to sing of our 
Western lakes, rivers, forests and prairies. Let us 
have a Longfellow Association to raise funds for a 
worthy monument to the author of Evangeline and 
Hiawatha. 

Hon. FREDERICK BILiineas, of New York, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Northern Pa- 
cific Board of Directors, made his annual trip over 
the lines of that company in September. Mr. Bill- 
ing’s active and enthusiastic interest in the Northern 
Pacific does not abate as the years go by. He takes 
pains to be thoroughly informed of its condition and 
needs and of the progress of its tributary country. 
The new branch from Hawley to Grand Forks, now 





the younger men of the city, who meet him in busi- 
ness circles frequently, know that he was a lieuten- 
ant as long ago as 1849, that he fought Indians in 
Texas before the rebellion and that few of the surviv- 
ing general officers of the civil war have a record that 
equals his for hard service and gallant fighting. 
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THE SCHILLER STATUE. 


The public spirited Germans of St. Paul have un- 
dertaken the commendable enterprise of erecting a 
monument to their great national poet, Schiller, and 
are now raising funds for the purpose. Designs for 
the purpose have already been made and accepted by 
the commitee and we are able to give on this page 
an engraving showing how the monument will look. 
The statue will be of copper bronze, manufactured by 
H. Pelargus, at Stuttgart, from a model by the emin- 
ent sculptor, Ernest Rau. It will be eleven feet six 
inches high, and will stand on a pedestal of granite. 
The first incentive to the project came from the 
Schwabenverein, a society composed of 
natives of Wurtemberg,the German State 








have observed that the white settlers 
who live near Indians know less of 
their ways than strangers learn when 
passing through the country. They 
seem to despise the red man so heartily 
that they do not care to find out how he 
subsists or what his manners and cus- 
toms are. 


Mr. Crrus W. Frieip, who made a 
call at the office of Toe Norrawest in 
September, on his return from his tour 
over the Canadian Pacific Railroad, said 
that he had seen nearly all the great al- 
luvial valleys of the world and that the 
valley of the Red River of the North 
surpassed them all for agricultural capa- 
bilities. Not even the Ganges or the 
Nile runs through as wide expanses of 
rich soil, he said, as does our Northern 
Red. Mr. Field is one of the most 
widely travelled men of the day. He 
has crossed the Atlantic more than a 
hundred times, has visited South Amer- 
ica and Asia as well as every country 
in Europe, and is by no means like 
many travellers who know foreign lands 
better than their own, for he is familiar 
with every State and Territory of the 
American Union. I asked him if there 
was any part of the globe that he had 
not seen. ‘‘Yes,” he replied, “I have 
not seen the Cape of Good Hope or 
Australia and I greatty want to visit 
those countries.” Mr. Field’s activities 
in business and public affairs have 
spanned a much longer period than is 
often allotted to one man, yet he is still 
more vigorous and enterprising than 
most men of forty. I remember when 
I was a boy setting type in New York 
City to have seen him the day which 
was the proudest of his life, when the 
laying of the first Atlantic telegraph 
cable was celebrated, and he rodein a 
barouche at the head of the brilliant 
procession through Broadway, the hero 
of the occasion. That was in 1855. 
When the memory of kings and presidents 
fades out in the mists of time the name 
of the man who conceived and carried 
out the project of connecting the thought 
of the continents by a wire laid on the bottom of the 
ocean will live in history. 











THE suggestion that St. Paul be called the Terrace 
City, made by a recent visitor, is a good one. The 
name is not used by any other city and it fittingly 
designates the most striking peculiarity of St. Paul’s 
appearance. It is just as appropriate as Flour City 
is for Minneapolis, and is likely to be as generally 
accepted in time as Elm City is for New Haven, For- 
est City for Cleveland or Cream City for Milwaukee. 
Nor can it ever become inappropriate, like Chicago’s 
title of the Garden City which was given to it at an 
early day when most of the dwellings stood in the 
midst of gardens. 

Tue Germans of St. Paul, with their characteristic 
devotion to the language and literature of their native 
land, are going to erect a statue of Schiller in one of 
the public parks of the city. Singular—is it not?— 
that a German poet should be so honored in this 








STATUE OP SCHILLER TO BE ERECTED IN ST. PAUL. 


building, is the result in great part of his enterpris- 
ing disposition. So is the James River Valley branch 
built last year. Mr. Billings says he is ready to put 
more money in branches whenever they are needed 
to protect the interests of the N. P. 


‘*THeE last time I saw you,” said an ex-major of 
volunteers to Gen. R. W. Johnson, lately, ‘“You were 
trying to stop a cannon ball at New Hope Church, 
Georgia. That cannon ball,” continued the major, 
‘killed a soldier and took an arm off an Ohio 
infantry captain before it tumbled you over.” 
The general had never heard all the exploits of the 
ball before and was naturally interested in the nar- 
rative. If its force had not been mainly expended 
on the soldier and the captain before it reached him 


he would not have been walking the streets of St. 
Paul to-day with the erect form and springing step 
that tell of his long military career and do not give 
any hint of his sixty years. Probably very few of 





in which Schiller was born. The statue 
and pedestal will cost $12,000. <A site 
has not yet been selected, but it is prob- 
able that either Rice Park, Central 
Park or Summit Park will be chosen. 
While the monument plan originated 
with the German residents of St. Paul 
it is by no means proposed that the sub- 
scriptions shall be confined to them. 
Schiller stands high in the Pantheon of 
the world’s greatest geniuses, as a poet 
of all lands and of all times. All classes 
of citizens are cordially invited to aid 
in proving the needed funds for the 
monument. ‘The monument committee 
consists of A. Deebach, president; M. 
Adler, secretary; Albert Scheffer, treas- 
urer; Wm. A. Van Slyke and A. L. 
Levy. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC REPORT. 


The annual report of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is an exceedingly satis- 
factory document, not only to the stock- 
holders in the road, but to the entire 
Northwest, with whose prosperity it is 
so inseparably connected, No better 
indication of the wonderful growth of 
that immense Territory, and no better 
vindication of the wisdom, skill and 
perseverance that prospected the great 
undertaking which resulted, in the face 
of so many obstacles, in the completion 
of the best of all transcontinental lines, 
could be had than the current report. 
It shows that, following the develop- 
ment of Dakota and Montana’s re- 
sources which the road has brought 
about, there has been a natural and 
gratifying increase in the local traffic, 
an increase, indeed, which has resulted 
in half a million more earnings this 
year than last. This too, it should be 
remembered, has been in the face of a 
decided reduction in the schedule rates 
which prevailed a year ago. Another 
significant fact which appears in the 
report is that the east-bound freight 
shipments have increased nearly thirty 
per cent., and have actually exceeded 
the shipments sent west—indicative of 
the fact that the si ttlement of the ex- 
tensive tributary country is permanent 
and productive. St. Paul is particularly 
interested in the estimates made in the 
report, for with the development and 
prosperity of the country through which the rail- 
soad. passes, she is intimately connected in a busi- 
ness sense, It follows, in fact, as a matter of course, 
that the growth of the Northwest means increased 
commercial vigor in the metropolis. Without the 
success of the road, in “building up” the country, if 
the term may be allowed, much of the stimulus appar- 
ent in the city’s business life would have been lacking. 
But when, as in the present report, the Northern Pa- 
cific can present a showing of net earnings amounting 
in round numbers to five millions anda half, there 
cannot be much doubt about either its entire suc- 
cess or the ability with which its affairs are man- 
aged.—St. Paul Globe. 
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In the November number of Ture NoRTHWEST MAG- 


AZINE, Will appear an article on West St. Paul, pro- 


fusely illustrated with views of the stock yards, the 
principal manufacturing concerns, the new bridges, 
the streets and the chief business blocks. 
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A Letter From Western Dakota. 


DICKINSON, DAK., Aug. 20, 1886. 

To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

It seems a long time since I could find leisure to 
write a few lines for your excellent Magazine, which 
is doing such a noble work for the great Northwest, 
second only to the benefits it confers on the poor 
landless people of the states, in giving them correct 
knowledge of the vast natural resources of the great 
Northern Pacific country. North Dakota, with the 
whole Western country as .far south as Southern 
‘Texas, have had probably the most remarkably hot 
and dry season known. Dakota seems to have suf- 
fered less than most of the states west of the Missis- 
sippi, yet in this portion of the Territory it has been 
a severe test for our soil, which when well tilled last 
season and this, has shown a wonderful capacity to 
produce good, heavy crops in a drier and hotter sea- 
son than any heretofore known. Early and rowed corn 
is good, even where planted on sod with no cultiva- 
tion. Dent corn is also good for the poor cultivation 
it had. We had some small fields of heavy wheat 
and oats—sown on last year’s potato ground and 
summer fallow. One of my neighbors just threshed 
forty-three bushels—machine measure, of oats raised 
on fairly-well tilled land—yet the season has been 
hard on poorly-tilled fields. This should teach us a 
useful lesson. First, we must keep plenty of stock 
and diversify our farming and do it well. Then we 
need nave no fear of drought or hail. We must cul- 
tivate the best foddér plants. Alfalfa sown in June 
was% thrifty all summer, and corn did not suffer 
until the middle of August. I see no cause for alarm 
about the future prosperity of Dakota. We must 
take lessons from the past and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly in the future. 

The past summer confirms the opinion I have 
formed in the last two years, that great bonanza 
wheat or oat farms are not the thing for this coun- 
try, and if this year teaches its lesson, probably it 
will in the run be a benefit and not an injury to Da- 
kota. Bonanza farming would eventually impoverish 
our unrivalled soil—while diversified farming well 
done, with plenty of cows, hogs, sheep and poultry 
will keep up its fertility, give us a denser population, 
and in a few years add millions of dollars to the 
wealth of our State, if we are ever allowed to join 
the sisterhood of states. It seems a curious commen- 
tary on Democracy that we, with over half a million 
of the most intelligent citizens any State can boast of, 
should be denied the right of self-government yet it 
is in keeping with the august rulings of Commissioner 
Sparks, and the disreputable efforts of the dema- 
gogues at Washington to steal from our grand rail- 
road her well-earned grant, or any part thereof. Re- 
pudiation has been no credit to any State, yet when 
demagogues endeavor to make our great nation repu- 
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diate her contracts, it is time for the people to calla 
halt on the party that does it. Deception, and put- 
ting the question in a false light will not deceive in- 
telligent people. The Northern Pacific Railroad has 
opened and made valuable the finest agricultural, 
grazing and mining region of the Union, and sur- 
mounted incredible difficulties and dangers in doing 
so, and would have done it much sooner, had the 
Government done its duty and defended their work- 
men against the hostile savages. The railroad has 
opened the way for millions of prosperous and happy 
families, and made a vast country valuable that was 
valueless—except to breed savages and buffalo to feed 
them, and give Indian agents a fat office—shall the 
railroad company now be deprived of its small re- 
ward? S. PELTON. 


Too Indefinite. 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 4, 1886. 

To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Desiring to obtain all the information ‘possible in 
reference to the great Northwest, and especially as 
regards the business prospects presented to new set- 
tlers in Fargo, Dakota, or any other growing town of 
the Northwest, I take the liberty of writing you to 
inquire as to what branches of trade will present the 
best advantages to one from the East, where, in fact, 
all branches of business are entirely too much over- 
done, and unless a man can command a large capital 
he is usually crowded out. Now, I would like to 
have your opinion as to what place you would advise 
a man to settle and start business in, so as to increase 
and grow with the increase of your rapidly growing 
new western towns. A. M. PEEL. 

Your letter is not definite enough in its inquiries. 
You do not say what branch of trade you are familiar 
with, or, except in your mention of Fargo, what par- 
ticular region of the great Northwest you would pre- 
fer to settle in. In one town there may be a good 
opening in one line of business, and in another town 
for another branch. Better make up your mind first, 
as to the particular region which from your reading 
you think would best suit you, and then go there, and 
spend a few weeks in looking about for a good oppor- 
tunity to establish yourself in your line of business. 
With ordinary energy and business talent you cannot 
fail to do well in a growing town. 


Sheep-Raising and Farming. 
BRECKENRIDGE, Mo., Sept. 3, 1886. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

I want to secure land on which stock-raising (sheep) 
and farming can be combined. With your extended 
knowledge of the country, where would you advise 
me to locate? N. J. Dickson. 

There are good opportunities in the Montana val- 
leys for sheep saising in connection with irrigated 
farming. If you don’t require open range and only 
propose to raise sheep as ffarmers do in the East, as 
an adjunct to general farming, some of the rich 
bunch-grass counties of Washington Territory can be 
recommended. 


Maj. Ronan’s Work for the Indians. 
Brookiyn, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I was glad to see by the August number that you 
were able to leave ‘“THre NortTHwWEsT” on wheels for 





a while and visit our friends on the Flathead Reser- 
vation. Major Ronan has indeed donemore for the 
civilization of the red man than any other man,surely 
any other Indian agent, and to see the noble work he 
is engaged in is as gratifying as to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of his happy home. The Sunday I spent in 
your company at the Jocko agency four years ago can 
never fade from memory. R. G. 


Location for a Druggist. 
NEWBERRY, N. Y. Sept, 1886. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

Where would you advise a young druggist to locate? 
Do you know of any promising town in Washington 
Territory or Oregon or any other good State or Terri- 
tory? I..0. 


You are too indefinite. What State or Territory do 
you want to locate in? There are good openings 
for enterprising business men in almost all growing 
Northwestern towns. 


A Calf With a Taste for Literature. 
GRANTS PAss, OREGON, Sept. 5, 1886. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


I have your May and June numbers, but owing to 
some mischievous children of one of my neighbor’s 
they left my June number out and a calf got hold of 
it and so nearly destroyed it that it is not worthy to 
put into a file. I like your Magazine very much and 
wish to make a file of them. I live and own a ferry 
on Rogue River, six miles west of Grants Pass. 

D. W. Kerra. 


Location for a Merchant. 


Wanted—an energetic American merchant to occupy 
a new brick building just completed in the center of 
a town’ commanding a large trade with a farming 
community. Splendid opportunity. A large busi- 
ness can be done. 
For particulars address PAvuL Bocton, 
Cheney, Spokane Co., Wash. Ter. 
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ST. PAUL & PACIFIC COAL AND IRON CO. 


The engraving of this company’s coal dock at the 
head of Lake Superior, will give the reader some idea 
of the extent of their business. This dock is 1,500 
feet long by 300 feet wide, and is equipped with the 
latest improved machinery for handling coal, capable 
of handling from vessels to dock 3,000 tons per day. 

This company is the exclusive representative in 
the Northwest of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. for the sale of their celebrated, free- 
burning white Ash Schuylkill anthracite coal, which 
is acknowledged by all who have used it to be the 
best anthracite in the market for all domestic pur- 
poses. They are sole agents of M. A. Hanna & Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for the sale of their bituminous 
coal, and pig iron, and are also the exclusive agents 
in the Northwest of the Mansfield Coal and Coke Co., 
of Pittsburg, Pa. They carry a full supply of the 
different grades of anthracite and bituminous coal 
on hand, and as their anthracite is all under cover, 
and their facilities for shipping unequaled, enabling 
them to fill all orders in the best possible condition, 
and with the greatest dispatch, they are justly en- 
titled to the preference shown them by the trade 
throughout the great Northwest, where fuel of the 
best quality, for the least money, delivered promptly 
are the conditions required. 





ST. PAUL & PACIFIC COAL AND IRON COMPANY’S DOCK AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
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FERGUS FALLS. 


The Beautiful and Growing Manufacturing City of 
Northern Minnesota. 


BY H. C. LEONARD, M. D. 

Fergus Falls, a town of 4,200 inhabitants, per the 
state census taken in May, 1885, is beautifully situ- 
ated in a fine farming country, and lies on both sides 
of the Red River which flows southwest, and which 
is marked on some maps as the Otter Tail River. It 
is the county seat of Otter Tail County, the empire 
county of Minnesota—a county containing sixty-two 
townships of thirty-six square miles each, or 1,430,- 
000 acres—half as large as Connecticut, as large as 
Delaware, twice as large as Rhode Island, and as 
good farming country there is in the whole North- 
west. South, southwest, west, northwest and north of 
Fergus Falls, for a distance of 200 miles, there is a 
stretch of the most fertile country in the world; 
scarcely a square mile of aught but first class farming 
land in the vast area named. Fergus Falls, for a 
new western town, is very substantially built. <A 
large proportion of its business buildings are of brick, 
likewise the county buildings—court house and jail; 
also the city hall and three school-houses. The 
schools are as good as could be found in any eastern 
town of the same size. They have an enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 pupils, an able corps of teachers, and 
well constructed, well furnished buildings, fully up 
to the best and most modern requirements, 

The churches are well represented. The Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopa- 
lians, Baptists, Catholics and Lutherans, each have 
churches here. There are three national banks, with 
apaid up capital aggregating $250,000. There is 
one daily and three weekly papers. One of the 
weeklies, the Ugelbad, is printed in the Norwegian 
language, is ably edited and has a large circulation 
among people of that nationality in the surrounding 
country. The Weekly Journal and the OtterTail 
County Farmer are enterprising papers and are 
among the most ably conducted and most widely cir- 
culated papers in the State outside of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. The Daily Journal is the most suc- 
cessful daily in the State to be found in a town of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants. All kinds of mercantile 
business, as well as the professions of law and medi- 
cine, are fully and ably represented. There is tele- 
phone service, electric light and gas; also a splendid 
pure water supply, pumped by water power from the 
river. The population of the town is largely American, 
from the New England and Middle States—mostly 
young people who have come West to grow up with 
the country. The foreign population of the town and 
county is chiefly Scandinavian. 

Fergus Falls has two through lines of railroad— 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, and the Fer- 
gus Falls & Black Hills branch of the Northern Paci- 
fic—each of which gives an eastern outlet via Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, respectively 177 and 187 miles 
distant,and via Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, 
213 miles distant. There. is also a branch of the 
Manitoba, which runs north along the valley of the 
Pelican River, a tributary of the Red River. 

There is also projected and in process of construc- 
tion, the Minneapolis & Pacific which will make the 
third competing line to Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and the Pierre, Aberdeen Fergus Falls & Duluth 
road, which in competition with the Fergus Falls & 
Black Hills branch of the Northern Pacific, will give 
two southwestern outlets to the fertile regions of 
Central and Southern Dakota, and when completed, 
another line direct to Duluth. 

The pine forest region of Minnesota extends to 
within forty miles of Fergus Falls on the north and 
northeast, skirting which is a belt of hardwood tim- 
ber some thirty miles wide, consisting of oak, elm, 
ash, maple, birch, ete., extending to within six or 
eight miles of this place. The town is on the edge 
of the prairie, near the southwest angle of the great 
forest region of the State. This forest region con- 
tains more than 40,000 square miles—two-thirds as 
large as all New England, and nearly as large as 
New York or Pennsylvania. Tothe south, south- 
west, west and northwest, there is an immense fertile 
prairie, totally devoid of water power or timber for 
any kind of manufacturing, for a dist@nce of from 
250 to 500 miles- West and northwest of Fergus 
Falls more than 30,000,000 bushels of hard spring 
wheat, the best flouring wheat in the world were 
grown in the year 1885. But a small part, not five 
per cent. of the wheat lands in the west and north- 
west, was in cultivation in 1885. About one-half of 
this wheat comes through Fergus Falls on its way to 
the markets of the world, with the present transpor- 
tation arrangemen‘s, and nearly the whole of it could 
be brought this way about as cheaply as any way pos- 
sible, if it were needed here for milling. A large 
part of the machinery and implements which annu- 
ally go to supply the settler’s of this vast wheat- 
growing region, passes through Fergus Falls on its 
way from the manufacturers, 200 to 600 miles east, to 
the consumers, 50 to 500 miles west and northwest. 
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If made here, the saving on freight alone would give 
a handsome profit to the manufacturer. 


THE WATER POWER. 


But what gives to Fergus Falls its pre-eminent ad- 
vantage as a site for manufacturing, is the possession 
of the best and the cheapest water power in the whole 
world. While by no means the largest power in Min- 
nesota, it is ample for all practical purposes. There 
are 4,250 horsepower in the city limits, and 8,000 
more in the immediate neighborhood, all readily 
available, sufficient to grind more wheat than is now 
ground at any one place in the world. A flood in the 
Red River at this point is something altogether un- 
known. A rise of six inches is very rare. The ex- 
treme variation, from the very lowest to the very 
highest point ever known, is but little more than a 
foot. The reason for this unvarying flow lies in the 
peculiarity of the country in which the river rises and 
through which it flows. The central part of the 
northern half of Minnesota isa plateau, elevated 
1,500 feet above the sea. This plateau contains the 
source of the Mississippi, of the Red River of the 
North, and the waters of the St. Lawrence also. The 
Red River rises near the source of the Mississippi, in 
the central part of this plateau, about 100 miles dis- 
tant from Fergus Falls, in a direct line. The river, 
from its source to within a few miles of Fergus Falls, 
flows through a nearly level country, whose surface 
is everywhere dotted with lakes, and the course of 
the river is through a succession of lakes, some of 
them many square miles in extent. Not only that, 
but all its tributaries above this place are, like the 
main stream, a succession of lakes, whose farthest 
tributaries again are brooks and rills, fed by lakes 
and ponds; all combining to make the most perfect 
and comprehensive system of natural reservoirs for 
the storage and even distribution of water that it 
would be possible to imagine. The combined area of 
these lakes is about 200 square miles, or 130,000 acres 
in extent; butis afar more efficient agent for the 
storage and gradual and uniform distribution of 
water than one large reservoir of the same area could 
possibly be. It is but necessary to fully realize these 
facts in all their bearings to comprehend why there is 
such an even, unvarying stage of water at Fergus 
Falls. The descent from the plateau is very gradual 
in most places; but its southwestern slope, where the 
Red River pours its waters down, is comparatively 
abrupt. The river, which for more than 100 miles 
has been quietly making its way from lake to lake 
through a level country, when it reaches the south- 
west edge of the plateau, starts from a lake through a 
gap in the hills, and goes with a wild rush down the 
slope to the level plain of the great Red River Valley 
below, making a descent of nearly 300 
feet in some twelve miles. In the mid- 
dle of this slope, and at the point of 
most precipitous descent, is where Fer- 
gus Falls is located. Thére is eighty- 
five feet fall within the city limits, 
forty-five feet of which is in one single 
half mile. The ordinary flow is 27,- 
000 cubic feet per minute, or fifty 
horsepower to every foot fall, giving 
some 14,000 horsepower available with- 
in twelve miles. The Fergus Falls & 
Black Hills Railroad follows the course 
of the river some six or seven miles 
along that part where the fall is great- 
est, in which distance the fall is 175 
feet, thus bringing 8,750 horsepower, 
4,250 of which are within the limits of 
Fergus Falls, close enough to the rail- 
road, so that wheat or other material 
can be unloaded from the cars directly 
into the mills, and the manufactured product shipped 
directly to the cars again. There are already five 
dams built, making some 3,000 horsepower ready for 
use. The foundation for the dams is of the very best— 
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a tough, gravelly 
clay, packed full of 
boulders. A dam, 
a mill, or a bridge 
here, never suffers 
one dollar’s damage 
from flood or float- 
ingiee. The water 
in the river does 
not rise in the 
spring to break 
loose the ice from 
the banks, so that 
it invariably thaws 
right where it 


froze. No floating 
ice is ever seen 
here. Dams _ here 


can be very cheap- 
ly built, and cheap- 
ly maintained. It 
is a comparatively 
easy thing to build 





a dam that will 
withstand the ordi- 
nary flow of water 
in any stream, but 
in this one it is especially easy, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the valley, which is in most places but little 
more than the channel of the river. .The channel of 
this stream js more like a canal than an ordinary 
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THE RED RIVER AT FERGUS FALLS. 


river, there never having been any freshets to cut out 
a broad valley and keep open a channel two or three 
times as wide as the ordinary flow of water requires. 
The banks are nowhere so high but that the river is 
easily accessible at all 
points, while in many 
places it seems to lie al- 
most on a level with the 
surrounding country. 
Such is the case here at 
Fergus Falls, where the 
banks are not higher than 
just what is convenient 
for dam building. 
SPECIAL MILLING AD- 
VANTAGES. 
Ascompared with Min- 
neapolis, Fergus Falls has 
numerous and important 
advantages as a place for 
flour-making. In the first 
place, it is 130 miles 
shorter route from the 
principal hard wheat 
growing regions by way 
of Fergus Falls to Duluth 
and the east than by 
way of Minneapolis and 
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thence to Duluth and the east. The lake route con- 
trols the rates; hence it is really no difference 
whether the flour made here and at Minneapolis,'re- 
spectively, is really shipped by the lakes or not—the 
rates will be the same as by the lake route. From 
this it will be seen that a saving of 130 miles of rail- 
way carriage between the wheat fields and Duluth 
will—other things being equal—give a good margin on 
milling Dakota wheat in Fergus Falls when it barely 
pays expenses in Minneapolis; or will enable the 
Fergus Falls mills to run steadily when those in Min- 
neapolis must shut down or lose money; and will for 
all time give to Fergus Falls millers a solid advant- 
age over Minneapolis millers of 130 miles of freight 
charges on every bushel of Dakota wheat they grind. 
Then, the water power is cheaper at Fergus Falls than 
at Minneapolis, and will remain cheaper for some 
time to come, if not,for all time. It is much less 
expensive to prepare for use than the Minneapolis 
power, and is more steady and reliable. There is 
still another advantage in having the power so dis- 
tributed: Land upon which to build warehouses, as 
well as shops and factories of such kinds as use but a 
moderate amount of power, but require considerable 
room, must always remain much cheaper here than in 
in Minneapolis, where the power is all in one place. 
And again, the distribution of the power in this way 
will cause the city, that will inevitably be built up 
here, to extend up and down the river, 
more than away from it, thus enabiing 
the workmen to have their houses 
nearer to their work, and will prevent 
residence property from ever reaching 
such a high price; thus ensuring to the 
workingmen cheaper homes, as well as 
more conveniently located—points of 
the greatest importance in a manu- 
facturing city. And again, the distri- 
bution of the power along the river for 
such a distance will by giving cheaper 
homes to the workingmen, as it will be 
readily seen, combine all the advant- 
ages of a large manufacturing center, 
with all the advantages of a village or 
small city. This is an item whose im- 
portance cannot well be over-estimated. 
Workmen, who can own their own 
homes, as ina village, make vastly 
better citizens, and are much less liable 
to dissipation, discontent, strikes and riots, than thos 
who are cooped in a large city with little hope of ever 
owning one of its high priced homes, while to the 
manufacturer, the competing lines of transportation, 
to be found only at a great manufacturing center, are 
a necessity. Fergus Falls has not, nor cannot have, 
any competitor west of it for 300 to 500 miles of the 
most fertile country on the globe, because there is no 
water power in all that region—a country now con- 
taining nearly a million, and destined soon to,contain 
several millions of the most active, industrious, hardy 
and intelligent people in the United States; a country 
capable of sustaining a dense agricultural population, 
but destitute of timber and water power, and, conse- 
quently, not well adapted to build up manufactures 
that can compete with such as may be located at 
Fergus Falls. 


FLOURING. 


As already mentioned, the industry which offers the 
best inducements, the fewer drawbacks, and the op- 
portunity for the most extensive operations at present, 
is the manufacturing of the hard spring wheat of 
Minnesota, Dakota and Manitoba, into the best and 
most readily selling flour in the world. This isa 
business that cannot be over-done; and as a place for 
this business, Fergus Falls can safely challenge the 
world. We have here now but four mills, with an 
aggregate cavacity of about 1,400 barrels per day. 
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Ten times the present milling 





capacity could be profitably op- 
erated here as soon as the mills 
eould possibly be built and set 
at work. 

If there is any place where a 
merchant milling business can 
be made to pay, Fergus Falls is 
that place. Any practical miller 
who contemplates beginning 
business or changing his present 
location, will certainly find it 








to his advantage to come and 
see Fergus Falls. 

The mills we have here have 
found it an advantage, to be as 
they are, right in the midst of 
the great hard wheat region, for 
this has enabled them evena 
finer average quality of flouring 
wheat than can be got at Min- 
neapolis. Of the very best flour- 
ing wheat in the world, Fergus 
Falls’ millers, can, from their 
advantageous position, always 
get first choice 

AN OAT MEAL MILL. 
Would doubtless be a good in- 
vestment here. Oats can be 
had at prices ranging from fif- 
teen to thirty cents per bushel. 
There is a large Scotch and 
Canadian population in Da- 
kota and Manitoba. They are 
a people who consume oat meal 
quite largely, and a mill at 
Fergus Falls could supply them. 
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WOOLEN MANUFACTURE. 

The chance for profitable wool-working here 
is good. The grade and quality of woolen 
goods that find the readiest sale in this north- 
western country, is not made at all in the 
eastern States, and only at one mill in Wiseon- 
sin and one in Minneapolis. These mills have 
been running on full time and to their full ca- 
pacity during all the dull times of the past two 
years. Our merchants here in Fergus Falls 
have had to place their orders for such goods 
six months in advance, and the mills have at 
times been compelled to refuse some orders al- 
together, because they could not fill them. 
Two or three woolen factories could find a 
ready market for their output, if they would 
make such goods as are specially in demand in 
this climate. Ina few years a very large in- 
dustry ought to be built up here. Wool can be 
supplie@by Minnesota, Dakota and Montana. 
The price of wool here is the New York price, 
less freight and commission. The price of 
woolen goods is the New York price, with 
freight and commission added. the manufac- 
turer here, who shall supply the demand of 
this country, will get the eastern manufactur- 
er’s profits, and two freights and commissions 
added, for his profit; or he can make such 
goods and sell them at such a price as_ to have 
no competition from eastern manufacturers, 
and still have more than any eastern manufac- 
turer’s margin for profit. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHIN- 

ERY. 

About $200,000 worth of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery are sold annually at re- 
tail from this place alone, to supply the coun- 
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try near by. Fergus Falls is 
certainly a most excellent point 
for the manufacture of all kinds 
of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, and especially such as 
have any considerable amount 
of wood in their structure. The 
best of oak and other sorts of 
timber for such purpose can be 
obtained from the great forests 
near at hand at less cost than 
the same material could be 
bought farther east. Wagons, 
plows, harrows, seeders, hay- 
rakes, fanning mills,wind mills, 
wooden pumps, sleighs and 
sleds,to supply all of northwest- 
ern Minnesota and the northern 
half of Dakota, pass through 
Fergus Falls on their way to the 
market, and could be made here 
to supply all that vast country 
at a very considerable saving in 
freight, as well as a saving in 

_ } the cost of the wood that is used 
A in their manufacture. The 
same is true of mowers, harvest- 
ers and threshers. One firm 
that started in here during the 
past year, 1885, and began with 
a very small capital to make 
wagons, harrows and bob-sleds, 
have, notwithstanding the ex- 
treme financial stringency of 
the past year, been able to sell 
their whole product right at 
home. Not only that, but ow- 
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ing to the fact of having cheap timber and 
cheap power, they have been enabled to make 
a better wagon than had ever been on the mar- 
ket here, or than is usually shipped West, and 
were still able to sell it at a lower price than 
an inferior wagon can be shipped here and 
solqfor, with the result of driving all other 
wagons out of the market here in the first 
six months that they were running. 


FURNITURE. 


This is certainly a good point for furniture 
making. Much of the lumber needed, such as 
pine, basswood, cottonwood, balm-of-Gilead, 
birch, ash, elm, oak and maple, could be 
cheaply obtained from the forests near at hand, 
and 200 to 500 miles of freight be saved out- 
right, while the freight on walnut and such 
other kinds of lumber that cannot be obtained 
here, is less in the natural than the manufac- 
tured state. The nearest furniture factory is 
in Minneapolis; but that has a very .much 
larger market than it can supply, so that by 
far the greater part of the furniture that sup- 
plies this upper country comes from Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and Chicago, more than 600 
miles distant. Some $35,000 worth of furni- 
turf has been retailed from this place alone, 
during the hard times of the past year, 1885. 
A large factory for the making of common 
chairs could do a good business here. All 
kinds of furniture that could be made wholly 
or chiefly of the timber of this country would 
not really come into competition at all with 
goods from farther. east, because an article 
made here would have an advantage of 400 to 
600 miles of freight charges. 
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PAPER MAKING. 
This is a good point for the manufacture of straw 
paper. We have one mill here now, running stead- 
ily, and turning out from five to nine tons daily. 
Building paper and coarse wrapping paper are the 
only kinds made as yet. The straw costs $2.50 per 
ton, delivered atthe mill. Wood pulp paper might 







be made here, also. Basswood and poplar, suitable 
for that purpose, could be delivered at the mill in any 
desired quantity at from $2.25 to $2.50 per cord. An- 
other paper mill of the capacity of the one we have, 
could certainly make it pay. Building paper is used 
in the construction of every house that is erected in 
this Northwestern country: 


FLAX PRODUCTS. 


A linseed oil mill is one of the crying needs of this 
part of the country, as likewise a twine factory for 
making the binding twine with which the wheat crop 
of the whole Northwest is bound. Flax grows and 
yields extremely well in the country around Fergus 
Falls. The crop grown for the seed alone has paid 
quite as well as wheat, and if there were an oil mill 
and a twine factory here to furnish a home market 
for the straw for twine-making as well as the seed, it 
would be grown in as large quantities as desired. 
The nearest oil mill is at Minneapolis, 177 miles dist- 
ant, and flax-seed could be furnished here at least ten 
cents per bushel cheaper than in Minneapolis, which, 
together with the freight on oil from Minneapolis 
here, would give an oil mill at Fergus Falls a first 
class opportunity, as its products could all be mar- 
keted here and farther west. A twine factory would 
have like advantages. The market for binding twine 
is something very large, and growing every year. $20,- 
000 worth of twine was retailed from Fergus Falls 
alone for the harvest of 1885. If a millon dollars’ 
worth of twine could be made here this year, it would 
' all find a ready market. The retail price has been 
from 1244 to 15 cents per pound. If flax straw were 
used here for twine-making it could be obtained at 
$2.25 per ton. 


CLIMATE, HEALTHFULNESS, ETC. 


As a health and pleasure resort, Fergus Falls and 
the surrounding country cannot be excelled. Otter 
Tail County is the center and most picturesque por- 
tion of that part of Minnesota known as the ‘Park 
Region.” Travel here, in whichever direction you 
will, you may always have in view one or more lakes 
or pretty ponds of pure, clear water, with gravelly 
beach, and a grove of trees near by. The whole land- 
scape has a background of beautiful grassy prairie, 
which all summer long is gay with such a profusion 
and such a variety of pretty wild flowers, as cannot 
be found elsewhere. No written description can give 
any adequate idea of the great beauty of this country 
during the summer months. There are more than 
three hundred lakes in Otter Tail County, most of 
them stocked with such fish as bass, pickrel, pike and 


white fish. There are prairie chickens on the prairies, 
patridges in the woods, and wild ducks, geese and 
brants in grhat abundance. A _ half dozen geese and 


brants, or a score or two of ducks or prairie chickens, 
is not uncommonly taken in a day’s shooting. 
If one has a taste for boating, fishing, hunting or 





for beautiful scenery, a summer spent here cannot 
fail to gratify it. Add 
to this the most de- 
lightful summer 


weather to be found 
anywhere, and one of 


LAKE ALICE, FERGUS FALLS—[From a sketch by W. S. Horton. 


the very healthiest climates in the world—absolutely 
pure from malaria—and you have in this part of the 
country a very paradise for health and pleasure 
seekers. 

Thecold winters of this climate is the great bug- 
bear with most people who would, for other reasons, 
like to make their homes here. There is an impres- 
sion abroad that the winters here are so terribly cold, 
with such snow-storms and blizzards, as to make it 
unsafe to venture from home. As to 
this, it is but necessary to say that the 
steady cold in this dry atmosphere 
is easier to endure than the winters of 














Massachusetts or New York, and that the winters are 
not so stormy here as in the eastern part of the United 
States. The Manitoba Railroad has been running 
trains here for six years, and during that time there 
has not been a single day but the full schedule of 
trains have run over the whole length of the road. 
This is a good record for 400 miles of road in any 
country, and a thing impossible in a climate where 
the winters are very stormy.. The snowfall here is 
lighter than at Chicago, or than in any part of New 
England or New York. 

The proportion of bright, clear, sunshiny days in 





autumn, winter and spring, is very much greater here 
than in the Eastern States. The writer will take the 
liberty say, that during a residence of twenty-six 
years in Minnesota he has never seen a single stormy 
winter day when it was not safe for a sober, healthy, 
man to venture from home in a well settled part of 
the country. On. some of the large prairies, where 
roads were little traveled, and settlements few, and 
far between, there have been several people bewil- 
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dered and frozen in some of the blizzards that hvae 
blown over the country during the past twenty-five 
winters. During the worst day’s blizzard that has 
been since 1856 the writer spent the whole day out 
on the road, ina tolerably well settled part of the 
country, with entire safety, and with more comfort 
than if it had been one of those Northwest storms of 
rain and sleet that visit the Atlantic coast of the 
United States every winter instead of the worst day’s 
blizzard that has visited Minnesota since it has been 
settled by the white men. 

.For diversified farming, and expeci- 
ally for darying and sheep raising, this 





hall, buy fire apparatus, ete., is $41,000, and the 
debt for school buildings is $65,000, making a total of 
$106,000, which is the entire bonded debt of the city. 
There is barely any floating debt. The total assessed 
valuation is a little exceeding $2,000,000. Water and 
gas supply is by a private company. Our largest 
outlay is for schools. The saloons pay a license of 
$500.00 a year. The saloon license in Fergus Falls 
has never been less than $500.00, and as a conse- 
quence, they are not so numerous nor so prosper- 
ous as generally is the case ina new town. 
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part of Minnesota cannot be beaten in 
the United Stats. There is natural 
meadow, woodland, tillable land, and 
pure water everywhere, in such combi- 
nation as if nature had tried to make it 
a model dairy country. 

The abundant natural grasses of this 
country make the very best of pastur- 
age, and hay. Cattle and sheep become 
fat during the summer, and if well shel- 
tered, will come out in good condition 
in the spring when fed on hay alone. 
This of course does not apply to milk 
cows, or working oxen. All kinds of 
roots and the tame grasses and clover 
do exceedingly well here, whence it will 
be seen that the stock-grower is not con- 
fined to wild grasses for cattle food. 
An especially good crop of corn, wheat, 
oats, etc., were grown this season, not- 
withstanding the drouth which has cut 
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the crops short in many parts of the bX | 


West. Wheat is yielding from 20 to 40 
bushels per acre, this season in the 
country tributary to Fergus Falls. One- 
half the land in Otter Tail County is 
for sale at prices ranging from $2.50 to 
$20.00 per acre, according to location 
and improvements. The best unim- 
proved land is worth about $7 per acre. 
There are now 208 common schools in 
the county; ten years ago there were 
sixty-three. There are 8,110 children of school age 
in the county now; ten years ago there were 839. 
Farmers coming West cannot find anywhere a better, 
a prettier, or amore progressive countty than this 
part of Minnesota. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 

The gentlemen who own and control the water 
power at Fergus Falls are energetic, practical men, 
and are willing to sell their power cheap to parties 
who will improve, or will lease power and grounds 
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on the most favorable terms. They offer the first 400- 
horsepower taken after May Ist, 
1886, by parties who will put up 
factories and use the same, at 
the mere nominal rental of $5 
per horsepower per year for the 
first ten years, and after ten 
years $12 per horsepower for 99 
years. Sufficient ground for 
necessary buildings go with the 
power without extra charge. 
The power offered is right by 
the side of the railroad, and will 
be let to responsible parties on 
the foregoing terms in any 
quantity desired, up to the full 
amount of 400-horsepower. 
Aside from the 400-horsepower 
included in this offer, power 
can be had at $12 per horsepower 
per year, ground for building 
included. 

There is also a movement on 
foot to give to every new manu- 
facturing enterprise a practical 
exemption from local taxes un- 
til 1897. This requires to be 
legalized by an act of the Legis- 
lature, which cannot be done 
until the next session, in Janu- 
ary, 1887. There can be little 
doubt but the act will pass, 
since public opinion here is 
almost unanimously in favor of 
it. Any and all parties who 
wish to begin milling or any 
kind of manufacturing, will do 
well to examine into the 
chances here. They will in- 
evitably find the citizens of 
Fergus Falls keenly active to 
the situation, and both willing 
and anxious to do allin their 
power to make this the greatest 
point in the West for manu- 
facturing. 

The municipal debt, con- 
tracted to build bridges, city 
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HON. EDWIN M. WRIGHT. 


The subject of this sketch, Hon. 
Edwin M. Wright, was born in Ontario, 
Canada, Jan. 18, 1836, and moved to 
the United States with his parents in 
1848, who settled in Fon du Lac, Wis. 
He was educated at Appledin, in Law- 
rence University, and came to Otter 
Tail County, Minn., in 1857. In 1862, 
during the Sioux war, he was one of the 
defenders of Fort Abercrombie, and 
was severely wounded. Mr. Wright 
killed with his bayonet the Indian that 
wounded him. In 1863 he went to St. 
Cloud, Minn., studied law and was 
admitted to practice in 1865. He prac- 
ticed law in Stearns County from 1865 
to 1873, and in the meantime was en- 
gaged in farming in Otter Tail County. 
He served Stearns County, first attorney 
and later in 1872 as its representative 
in the State Senate. He commenced to 
practice law in Otter Tail County in 
1873, and is still in practice at the 
present time. He was once elected 
County Attorney of Otter Tail; was a 

*Presidential Electoron the Democratic 
ticket in 1884; member of Board of 
Education for four years, and is at the 
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All inquirers should be addressed to Chamber of 
Commerce, Fergus Falls, Minnesota, of which the 
officers are Judge M. R. Tyler, President; H. C. 
Leonard, M. D., Vice President: E. J. Evans, Secre- 
tary, and Hon. James Compton, Mayor; C. D. Wright, 
F. W. Burnham, James A. Brown, W. D. Lowry, O. 
C. Chase, G. O. Dahl, W. J. Holmes and F. G. Bar- 
rows are Directors. 


Special credit is due to the following parties for- 


their cordial and liberal assistance in the matter of 
provideng for the illustration of Fergus Falls in 
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present time a member of the City 
Council of Fergus Falls. 

Mr. Wright is agent for one of the 
largest estates in Otter Tail County, the property of 
non-residents. He is the earliest settler in the 
county and has seen it pass through every period of 
its"growth, until to-day, Otter Tail has but few equals 
in general prosperity as well as in natural advantages 
and beauty. Mr. Wright is still in the prime of life. 
He has a good law practice and enjoys the confidence 
and esteem of his fellow-citizens. 


THE TUMBLE-WEED. 
The first of the fall tumble-weeds are beginning to 
roll past. The tumble-weed is a 
peculiarly Western institution 
that grows on the prairie and 
looks big and round and green all 
summer. If it is anything of a 
season for tumble-weed it gets as 
large as a bushel basket. When 
fall comes it breaks off close to 
the top of the ground, jumps up 
and cracks its heels together a 
few times and then begins turn- 
ing hand-springs across the prai- 
rie and over barbed wire fences. 

It is not as fast as the jack- 
rabbit, which when there is. po- 
litical or other excitem’nt around 
only touches along on the tops of 
the hills, but it has better staying 
powers than the jack and will go 
500 miles and into the British 
Possessions with a southwest 
wind and come back the next day 
with a northwest wind. On the 
trip it will frighten fifty horses, 
help spread twenty prairie fires 
and tire out several young and 
inexperienced dogs. 

A professor from an Eastern 
college once came out here and 
began to chase a tumble-weed. 
He wanted to classify it and put 
a collar on it. He took the bitin 
his teeth and followed that weed 
for twodays. Then he came back 
and said that while it was doubt- 
less a fine botanical specimen it 
did not appear,on the other hand, 
to be fond of the society of pol- 
ished and cultured college pro- 
fessors. It might be all right from 
a scientific standpoint, still he 
doubted the propriety of at- 
taching a Latin name to it and 
having it jerked around over the 
prairie like a two-year-old steer 
tied to the hind end of a special 

train.—Estelline (Dak.) Bell. « 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE WHEAT MARKET. 


OFFICE OF THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, ) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept; 25, 1886. § 

The course of wheat prices the past month, has . 
been almost steadily downward and the closing quota- 
tions to-day were the lowest of the year so far. The 
export movement has been unusually heavy and the 
leading statisticians of this country and Europe agree 
in the opinion that there will be a considerable defi- 
ciency when the books of supply and demand for the 
world are closed up next year. The farmers however, 
who have heretofore seemed to consider the bull side 
of the market the best one, have this year adopted a 
new policy and in both the winter and spring wheat 
sections are rushing their grain to market. As a result 
our visible supply is growing rapidly and the figures 
are now the largest on record at this season, with’. 
every prospect that the phenomenal figures of 1885 
will be surpassed, even at their highest point which 
was reached in January. The chief cause for the de- 
pression, aside from this, is found in the shrewdness 
developed by European and especially English buyers, 
| who showed plainly last season that they even tired 
J me “ay HAN | Hl WI in of placing themselves at the mercy of American 
’ ( \p uf" Pe ll Hi } market manipulators and are this year showing still 

i a WIN iN i better foresight in obtaining supplies at their own 
ht prices. 

The great local event of the month was the death of 
the old Minneapolis Millers Association and the begin- 
ning of operations by its successor, the Minneapolis 
Millers Union, whieh embraces all the flour makers 
of the city. The union employs four regular buyers 
on ’change and millers who make outside purchases 
are bound to divide with the others. Thus far the 
new scheme works very satisfactorily and is giving 
increased business to our commission men, who are 
fairly treated. Local elevators are not filling up very 
rapidly, but Duluth’s receipts have so far exceeded 
shipments that a blockade is promised there and tem- 
porary sheds are being built to accommodate the ex- 
pected glut of wheat. Wisconsin millers have been 
purchasing heavily in this city all the month, so that 
shipments have been large. Receipts have been much 
larger than in the same month last year. 

The range of prices for cash wheat in Minneapolis 


for the month has been as follows: 
Highest. Lowest. Closing. Year ago. 

No. 1 hard 77 71% 71% 9 
No. 1northern 175 69% 691% 8614 
No.2 northern 72 67 67 81% 
The fluctuations on futures were within about the 
same Fange, October wheat closing at the same price 
as cash, with November 11¢c. and December 3c. higher. 
Sales of futures have been very large, showing a grow- 
ing tendency toward heavy speculation here. 

FLour—For the first fortnight of the month flour 
was quite active and the export and domestie demand 
was heavy. Millers margins were light, but they sold 
freely. The steady decline in wheat, however, has 
taken all semblance of life out of flour and the market 
closes flat and weak, with quotations about 50c. below 
the opening on patents. New wheat is being used in 
small quantity and develops splendid milling and 
flouring qualities, so that the crop is pronounced by 
inillers fully equal to the finest ever raised in the 
Northwest. Quotations at the mills for car or round 
lots are: patents, $4.15@4.30; straights, $3.90@4.15; 
first bakers’, $2.50@3.70; second bakers’, $2.80@3.00; 
low grades,$1.70@1.80, in bags; red dog, $1.30@1.40, 
in bags. These quotations are on flour in barrels, ex- 
cept as stated. The rule is to discount 25c. per bbl 
for 280 and 140fb jute bags, 20c. for 98tb cotton sacks, 
15c. for 49tb cotton sacks, 10c. for 2414 tb cotton sacks 
and 20c. fory49t) paper sacks. In half barrels, the 
extra charge i is 30e. per bbl. 


oe 


DON'T WORRY. 


Don’t worry, my son, don’t worry. Don’t worry 
about something that you think may happen to-mor- 
row, because you may die to-night, and to-morrow 
will find you beyond the reach of worry. Don’t 
worry over a thing that happened yesterday, because 
yesterday is a hundred years away. If you don’t 
believe it, just try to reach after it and bring it back. 
Don’t worry about anything that is happening to-day, 
because to-day will only last fifteen or twenty minutes. 
If you don’t believe it, tell your creditors you’ll be 
ready to settle in full with them at sunset. Don’t 
worry about things you can’t help, because worry only 
makes them worse. Don’t worry about things you 
can help, because then there is no need of worry. 
Don’t worry at all. If you want to be penitent now 
and then, it won’t hurt you a bit to go into the sack- 
cloth and ashes business a little. It will do you good. 
If you want to ery a little once ina long while, that 
isn’t a bad thing. If you feel like going out and 
clubbing yourself occasionally, I think you need it 
and will lend you a helping hand at it, and put a 
plaster on you afterward. All these things will do 
you good. But worry, worry, worry, fret, fret, fret— 
why, there is neither sorrow, penitence, strength, 
penance, reformation, hope nor resolution in it. It’s 
just worry.—R. J. Burdette in the Brooklyn Eagle: 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Swords, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, September 25: 


Northern Pacific, common....................ceeeeees 28% 
Northern Pacific, preferred...................seceee05 61% 
Oregon Navigation, ex. div..........: el dias addedebetnis d 106% 
ee NS oo. cc cncaccccncccececaceveds 331% 
I OE I IN os a oo ca pacase doscccésiaceueds 21 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha............. 5014 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......................6- 128 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....................000- 97% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferred............ 124% 
Chicago, ,-— SEMIS CK b dtc Cabbvel cisccddde 137% 
CHRONO BH NORE WOORITI 6 ong oie ns on cccc cock ccccccccce 118 








NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF AUGUST. 
TREASURER’S Office, 15 BROAD STREET. | 
New York, Sept. 3, 1886. { 
° 1885 1886 Increase 
Miles: Main Line and 


Branches ............. 2691 2778 87 
Month of August...... $971,288.99 $1,172,225,00 %200,986,01 
July to August......... 1,971,300,89  2,272,250.95 300,950,86 


R. L. BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 18 Wall St., New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 











All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 

sold, and advances made = same. a ae 
rthern Pacific First_ Mo ©, Misso 

Pend d’Oreille Division ponds" and Preferred Div- 

idend Certificates bought and sold. 





REAL ESTATE 


Investments made for non-residents that will easily net from 


10 TO 16 PER CENT PROFIT. 
Address, for particulars, 
J. FAIRCHILD, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN HH R ss 


—tAND?—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


OFFER FOR SALE 


oy Td Lapel Gold 

mn Me an Grant 6 t bonds, d 

BRED FEE "405: scrtngs cerca vende, 10 
nd @’Oreille Div. First Mort 6 t 

Northern Pacific R. R. Co. ee eS ee 
Dividend honds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ALSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
48 Coneress Street, 
H.—4 C. U. BOSTON, MASS. 


«J. 0. STOUT & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AND FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
324 Jackson Street (Gilfillan Block), 
ST. PAUL, = = = MINN, 


Correspondence Solicited. 














A Bachelor’s Reverie. 





These withered flowers, alas! recall 
A summer night of old; 

When kindness dealt in mem’ry’s hall 
And hope had not grown cold. 


Their faint perfume speaks of a face, 
The fairest of the fair— 

A form whose every move was grace, 
With rippling, golden hair. 


"Twas she who plucked these withered flowers, 
And gave them with a kiss— 

Long years have flown, but those sweet hours 
Revive a world of bliss. 


@ But she was false! Be still, my heart! 
And broke each tender tie. 
I little knew the coquette’s art 
That flashed from her bright eye. 


Time heals all wounds; I cannot say 
That I escape this rule. 

T saw the false one yesterday, 
And heavens! what a fool! 


Her classic shape is lost in fat, 
Her visage tells of strife. 

The gods be praised that such a cat 
Is another fellow's wife. 





REAL ESTATE. 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


E.S. NORTON, 


National German American Bank Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 





SECURITY 


MUTUAL BENEFIT SOGIETY, 


OF NEW YORK, 





No. 233 Broadway, New York. 





ONLY TWELVE ASSESSMENTS 


Have been levied since the Society began business, averagin 

three a year, and making the cost for assessments to a man 0 

forty years less than five dollars a year for each $1,000 of Insur- 
ance. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS—AGENTS WANTED. 


Remunerative employment offered energetic and reliable men. 


; FIRST MORTOACE 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


On improved city property yield the lender eight per cent on 
all embaste u to 500 and seven per cent on larger amounts. 
Write for full information. 


WILLIAM C. WHITE, ST. PAUL, MDNN. 


REFERENCES — Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, Boston, Mass. D. 
B. Wesson and Chico Nation:] Bank, Springfie Mass; 
First National Bank Chicopee, Mass. Peter Berkey, F. W. An- 
derson and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


J. M. STHELE, 


Real Estate Agent $ Loan Broker. 


Money loaned for Eastern parties, on the best of Real Estate 
Security, at ten per cent interest on three and five years’ time, 
interest paid semi-annually. Farm, Timber and Town prop- 
erty, to suit purchasers, for sale. ’ 














A STEM-WINDING 


EAUTY a io 





Wiry 


Every WATCH 
To establish a trade direct with Consumers at once and 
secure the good will ofacents for future busines. We will 
send one of our b iful an leg Stem- Winding 
Rotid Gold ‘inished Watches by registered mail—on re- 
ceipt of $3.94. Every watch warranted to keep accurate 
time, Afulljeweled lever movement hunting case watch 
$4.50 Two watches,one of each kind $7.60: either 
lady or gente’ size, plain or engraved cuasesor, if you perfer 
to send us $ {.O0 to pay for packing. expresscharges, etc, 
we will send @ watch on approval, trusting to your bonor to 
ae balance when you receive it. Anytime within 60 days 
f not found exactly as described, money cheerfully return- 
ed. If you order two or more watches send ${.0@ for each 
watch. When full amount of money is sent with order we 
send an elegant Chain and Charm Free with every 
watch. Willsendopen face if wanted, Handseme cost! 
gold finished cases, néw and beautiful designs and we wiil 
put it avainst ong watch usually seld by dealers for ten 
timesthe amount. Just the thing for agents and others to 
sell or for speculating and trading purposes. Positively 
no disconnt from above prices—order at ouce as this offer 
willbe withdrawn EDWARDS & CO., 
after sixty days,| Importers & Manufacturers, 
Addressorders to | 257 Broadwa_., New York. 











ALL FOR 24 CENT 


v¥¢ntust reduce vur stock in tué next turee mutt ths, abu for 
go DAY §& offerall the following forenly 24 Cen ts: 10Pieces 
hoice New and Popular Music,full size, finely printed, 200 Ele- 
gant Designsin Outlinesfor Stamping and mere) 100 Late 
and Popular Songs,includingall thecems from ove! fa A 
as well as DREAM E GES,” LOVE, E 
LOVE," ‘ iL é etc., etc., alarge collection of 
ew Kiddies and Conundrums, over 250, just the thing for pic- 
nicand social parties. 250 Motto Verses, just sidesplitters, 77 
Tricks in Magic, 100 Puzzles, all kinds, 26 Popular Games, & 
Secret Alphabet, 200 Amusing, interesting and_ Mysterious 
Pictures, the Great Game of Fortunes Told. etc., etc. We willsend 
23° the above in one package to any address, prepaid for 
cts. in tage stamps; 
3 packages ecto; 7 forgioo WORLD MFC. CO., 
Address allordersto {22 Nassau St., New Yorke 








Orrice: — First Deor Sonth of Central Hotel. 


oe & CO., 
.) 


REAL ESTATE, 


National German American Bank Building, 


ST.PAUL. - - - - MINN, 
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Last Season's Heavy 
Suits and Overcoats 
are now broughtfrom 
their resting places 
and carefully exam- 
ined to see whether 
they will answer for 
the present season. 
Make them do, by all 
means, if possible. 

Economy is wea}th.”’ 
But if you decide 
against the last year's 
garments then the 
next best move in 
economy is tocome to 

THE BOSTON. 
8ST. PAUL, 

and examine their 
assortment of Fine 
Tailor-made Fall Suits 
and Overcoats. Our 
fall stock is now ready 
for your inspection, 
and NOW is the very 
best time to inspect it, 
before the very choic- 
est styles are gone. 
Many novelties in 
Fine Suits and Over- 
coats. We only buy 
in small quantities, so 
that they will not be 
“common.” 

A select assortment [&§ 
of genuine English | ==2= 
Covert Top Coats for 
fall wear just arrived. 

Business Suits made — 
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from imported Scotch 


and English Cheviots in double or single-breasted sacks or four-button cutaways. Dress Suiss from French and En- 
glish Whip Cords, Broadcloths and Worsteds in double or single-breasted frocks. 
satin lined and fit guaranteed, at less than half what a tailor would charge you. 
Browns, Grays and other desirable colors, in great variety and at very reasonable 
essary for a perfect fit makes it —- impossible to distinguish one of our fine suits or overcoats from the most 
a t assortment of Children’s Clothing in the Northwest. 
An Illustrated Price List and rules for self- 


expensive made-to-order garments. 


«2 Out of town orders carefully filled and promptly attended to. 


measurement FREE on application. 


BOSTON ONE-PRICE CLOTHING HOUSE, Corner Third and Robert Streets, ST. PAUL, 
The largest and finest Clothing House in the West. 


Fall Dress suits, with coat full 
Full Overcoats in Blues, Blacks, 
prices. Doing all alterations nec- 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 








Northwestern Paint Works. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints, 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 
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T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


——AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


H. P. RUGG & CO., 


ST. PAUL: 318 Sibley Street. 


RUGG, FULLER & CO, 


Pumps, Pipe, M il and Rail- 
way Supplies. 








J. H. SANDERs,” F. A. HEATH H. D. MatTHews 
President. Vice President. Sec’y and ‘Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Foreign and American Cements, 


Lime, Plaster, Hair, Fire Brick, Clay, Tile, &., &c. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
Orvice, 170 East THIRD STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ROGERS, WILLIS & CO,, 


Successors to WILSON & ROGERS, 
Robert Street, bet. Third and Fourth Streets, 
sTt. PAUX.. 


ENGINES, BOILERS AND STEAM PUMPS 


Hand Pumps, Iron and Wocd Pipe, 
And Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 











FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
$71 and 373 Sibley 8t., 8. Paul, Minn. 


ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


tt YEARS OF SUUCESSTUL UNDERWRITING 


INSURES AGAINST 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
and INLAND NAVIGATION. 


CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1886, $1,261,829.33. 


W. S. TIMBERLAKE, 
Treasurer, 





0. H. BIGELOW, G. B, GILBERT, 
President, 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and 
all Modern Improvements. 


MERCHANTS HOTEL, 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


| 4) | -! 
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Special Rates to Excursion Parties. One Block from Union 








BOHN MANUFACTURING 00. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. | 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Stzs., 
Warehouse, 


ESTABLISHED 1860. THE 
\J Dnion Warehouse Co, 


Helena, M. T., 





WHOLESALE 


GROCERS 


AND 


Storage Warehouse. 


and Building Material, 


WINONA, MINN. 


Consignments on 
Commission 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


Established 1854, ® 


Importers and Jobbers of Drugs 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


; | VESTORS and REFER BY PERMISSION to the American 
225, 227, 229 E. THIRD ST., " a National Bank, New York; First National Bank, Chi- 








Pa Solicited. 
<j R.H.Kleinschmidt 
P H. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., President. 
v 
Successors to P. H. KELLY & 00., E. R. WELIS, ALFRED DICKEY,,  C. P. SMITH | 


‘Daas 


“NORTH DAKOTA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 
TEAS AND COFFEES, Jamestown, Dakota. 
, DEALERS IN 


sr. Pav, Mew.| FIRST-6L455 WESTERN SECURITIES, 


“| 
| 
| 





April, ’83—eu. OFFER FOR SALE 
eter emer raeest sere nernaett— tinned -| SCHOOL TOWNSHIP. BONDS 
— RYAN, ETHUNE, -HENRY i A gg Netting seven per cent, ‘fombenpeal meee , payable in New 
RYAN DRUG CO., | COE Serer 
|\CoUNTYT WARRANTS 
To net ten per cent, — 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


With coupon bonds, 9 dyad at the American Exchange Na- 
tional ake New York. Interest seven per cent, semi- 
annually, guaranteed by the company. 


ndence with LARGE and SMALL IN- 





We invite corr 


erchants National Bank, St. Paul; and hundreds of 

















ST. PAUL, MINN. | others on Pesta 
“I advise parents to have all their ame and girls tonight shorthand writing and type-writing, A shorthand 
writer who can typewrite his notes, would be safer fro ‘om poverty than a great Greek scholar.”—CHARLES READE, 01 
“Tuer Comine Man.” 


REMINGTON TYPE-WRITERS. 


These machines have become an 
absolute necessity and the man who 
persists in using a pen when a Type- 
Writer could be used is not wise. 

They are manufactured as wellas 
sold by WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & 
BENEDICT. 

BRANCH OFFICES: 


116 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
807 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, 
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NORTHWESTERN PROGYESS. 


Minnesota. 

THE BANNER WHEAT COUNTY OF MINNESOTA.—Reports 
from the threshers are constantly being received. 
They grow better and better, and we have sufficient 
data in hand now to make it safe to increase our 
first estimate 25 per cent., and we now believe Clay 
County’s yield will be at least 2,000,000 bushels. In ad- 
dition to the amount we claim our wheat is all No. 1 hard, 
Minnesota grades, that it will weigh 62 to 66 pounds to the 
measured bushel.—Moorhead News. 


MINNEAPOLIS AS A WHEAT MARKET.—Statistics for the 
year which ended September Ist, 1885, established the 
supermacy of Minneapolis asa wheat market. The re- 
ceipts of the crop of 1884 amounted to 32,112,840 bushels— 
a quantity which left Chicago and New York far behind. 
The movement of the crop of 1885, practically completed 
in the year just expired, leaves Minneapolis still in the 
lead. The receipts at this market were 32,736,980 bushels. 
The enormous consumption of the mills is indicated by 
the fact that only 4,929,230 bushels left this city in the 
form of wheat during the year.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


A Bia WuHeat Crop.—Capt. W. H. Newcomb was if the 
city this morning and we had a chance at him for a few 
minutes. We asked him if he had any further revelations 
to make concerning the wheat yield. He had and gave us 
the information which we here put upon the record: 
After he had threshed 180 acres he found that it had 
yielded an average of 37 bushels of wheat by machine 
measurement. He thought that was pretty good but he 
wasn’t hardly prepared to find that the darned stuff 
overweighed nine pounds to the bushel, which makes a 
gain of 15 bushels to every hundred measured bushels, 
and brings the yield up to 42 bushels per acre.—Moorhead 
News. 


WHEAT ON THE BRECKENRIDGE FLATS.—Rev. F. B. Nash, 
of Champion, wasin town Tuesday and reports magnifi- 
cent crops in his region. Threshing has just commenced 
upon their farms; a few acres (a fair average of their 
poorest field), yielded 27 bushels per acre, and he confi- 
dently expects 30 bushels to the acre of No. 1 wheat 
from alarge part of the county in his neighborhood. 
Oats will go 70 bushels to the acre and all other crops 
proportionately. Corn, of which the farmgrs are rais- 
ing a good dealthis year, gives promise of an immense 
yield. and this is the report from all points of the com- 
pass surrounding Breckenridge. These are the days of 
triumph for the men who, years ago, when people else- 
where scoffed at the “Breckenridge flats,’ prophesied 
that these same despised flats would one day be regarded 
ar the garden spot of the Northwest.—Wilkin County 
Gazette. 





Dakota, 


MERCHANT ANDERSON has a new quality of wheat this 
year. Itis called the “Swedish,” and is particularly ad- 
apted for countries where drouth is apt to exist. He 
sowed one bushel on the firstof June, on an acre of 
ground, and it is now ready for the harvester. It prom- 
ises to yield 30 bushels.— Valley City Record, Aug. 20. 


THe NEW RAILROAD TO GRAND ForKs.—Our new road 
is coming. The graders are at work and the people will 
this fall be able to sell their wheat to an independent line 
of elevators and have it carried on an independent line of 
road. Those who have been instrumental in securing 
this new ine of road are entitled to the thanks of the 
people. It will bea great thing for this city and every 
portion of the country traversed by the road. Grand 
Forks is to become a railroad center, and this first new 
line is a beginning.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 


PROSPERITY OF THE RED RIVER VALLEY. We, here in 
this glorious valley, have the finest crops we ever pro- 
duced and feed of every descriptionin abundance, with 
mild, pleasant winters free from the great devastating 
snow storms subject to the sections of country now laid 
waste from afamishing drouth. Men of means should 
come to Richland County and locate their stock ranges, 
farming and other industrial pursuits, with almost every 
certainty that failure is not known here. Stock ranges 
here might not be as big as can be had on the great plains 
of Montana, but stock production and its attending tribu- 
taries of wealth may be had right in the heart of a pros- 
perous, rich and intelligent people— a section of country 
that will always be the richest and most desirable in the 
far western states. Now is the time for monied men to 
walk in and invest. Very soon lands will be away up in 
this valley, and opportunities far more scarce than they 
are to-day.— Wahpeton Times. 

DAKOTA TIN MrnEs.—When it is considered that the 
chief source of tin, in fact almost the entire supply of the 
world, is in Cornwall, Eng., and that it is but a question 
of time when these mines, now sunk to such a depth that 
they are worked only with great difficulty, will be aband- 
oned, the importance of the discovery of tin-bearing ore 
in the Black Hills can be appreciated. It has been pretty 
well determined that tin-bearing ledges of rock exist 





there in profusion, and so strong is the faith of the 
miners and prospectors in the outcome of the “find’’ that 
they have taken up in twenty-acre claims the entire re- 
gion supposed to contain cassiterite. The mines of Corn- 
wall have been profitably worked when the ore contained 
only 2 per cent. of tin, while it is claimed that though the 
Black Hills ore contains a much larges percentage, it 
could be mined at a profit if it only contained 1 per cent. 
The question as to whether the Hills are to become the 
tin-producing center of the world will, however, be soon 
settled. A cOMpany composed of Eastern capitalists has 
already expended %300,000 in putting in a plant and pur- 
poses mining the ore on an extensive scale. Should it be 
successful there will doubtless be a stampede to the Hills 
only equaled by the great rush caused in 1875 by the gold 
excitement.—St. Paul Globe. 


Montana. 


THE upper Missouri River steamers have taken down 
the river this season 1,500,000 pounds of wool. 


HELENA, BOULDER VALLEY & BuTTE RAILROAD.—The 
incorporatorS of the Helena, Boulder Valley & Butte 
road elected the following officers: President. 8. T. 
Hauser; vice president, A. M. Holter; treasurer, H. M. 
Parchen; secretary, Henry Barbour; engineer-in-chief, 
Adna Anderson. Bids for the construction of the road 
were opened Sept. 18, and work will begin at once, from 
Jefferson, on the Wickes branch, to Boulder City. It will 
be a part of the Northern Pacific system, eventually to be 
extended to Butte. Rich mines, many of them fairly de- 
veloped, are all along the line. 





PROSPERITY OF HELENA.—Helena has conquered fate. 
Fire after fire laid herin ashes; the earth went from 
under her with floods; the river ceased to make her the 
commercial entrepot of the Territory; her furnaces fail- 
ed and her quartz was refractory; but her spirits never 
flagged nor her workers folded their hands supinely. 
The day was dark when it was possibly the Northern 
Pacific would go by Butte—but it didn’t. That was the 
turning point. Now, with railroads built, or in progress, 
her position as the Denver of Montana is assured. Hence- 
forth it is only a question of how large a permanent, 
principal city Montana will maintain. It is a pleasure to 
witness her growth and the character of it. The substan- 
tial, towering, tasteful business houses are not less ad- 
mirable than its homes—from the cheerful cottage to the 
palatial residences that would ornament the shores of the 
Hudson. The luw of gravitation is asserting itself. The 
town is sliding down from the mountains to the valley. 
It has swept over the old China gardens and the bar dig- 
gings, and the street railway will bring the suburban lots 
into market and cover them with residences in five years. 
It is well with Helena.—Deer Lodge New Northwest. 


GOVERNOR Ports, of Montana, in speaking about cattle 
raising, told a New York reporter that there was about 
8,000 registered brands for cattle in Montana. These 
brands are officially recognized when registered with the 
Secretary of the Territory and the laws are stringent for 
the protection of their owners, but with all the laws it 
has been found necessary to form an association for 
mutual protection andthe Montana Cattle Association 
has a membership which includes about three-fourths of 
all the brands used in the Terrifory. It costs as much to 
round-up and care for a herd of 1,000 beeves as a herd ten 
times that number. The majority of cattle-raisers are 
obliged to co-operate with their neighbors in the round- 
up. Thus thirty or forty cattlemen will drive all the 
cattle together in a given range and assist each other in 
selecting their herds and branding them. They divide 
the expenses according to the size of the herds. The 
mavericks or stray cattle that are found in the range are 
sold and the proceeds go in a general pool towards paying 
the expenses. When a member violates the rules of the 
association, which are principally against foul dealing, he 
finds himself cut off from assistance in his round-up and 
the expenses thrown on him take away all his profits. 
This gives the Executive Committee of the association 
great power and aids materially in regulating the cattle 
business. 





Idaho. 


PuRE WHITE CHALK.—An Idaho paper says that a fif- 
teen-foot vein of pure white chalk, equal in quality to 
any of the celebrated Straits of Dover chalk, has been 
discovered in the hills southeast and within eight miles 
of Eagle Rock, by Mr. G. 8. Dyer, who has been fora 
number of years past in the employ of the Crystal Mining 
Company, of California, asan expert and professional 
miner. The chalk is a pure white color, soft and finely 
grained, and equal in quality to any in the worlfi. 





Washington Territory. 


WHEN the Canadian Pacific makes its terminus and 
great Pacific depot at some hole in the northern coast; 
when the Northern Pacific makes its chief depot at 
Tacoma; when the Chicago & Northwestern, with the 
Oregon Pacific, makes a great city at Yaquina bay; when 
the Oregon Short line makes another commercial city at 
the Siuslaw, and when the California & Oregon takes all 
our southern trade, then, indeed, it will make hard times 





and poor picking for Portland. Then we will be able to 
understand and pity the situation of San Francisco, 
robbed of her commerce as she has been by Binicia, Wil- 
mington and San Diego.—Portland Oregonian. 


Two fir logs might have been seenin the water near 
Eastside bridge, this week, each of which measured about 
9,000 feet. How is that for Washington Territory timber? 
—Olympia Partizan. 


THE Tacoma Ledger says John Salter raised at Steilacoom 
some well ripened figs that were grown and ripened in 
the open air. Mr. 8. says thatis proof that Steilacoom 
has a semi-tropical climate. 


In about a year from the present time Tacoma will rank 
as the second wheat shipping port on the Pacific coast, 
San Francisco being inthe lead. This by virtue of the 
Cascade division.—Tacoma Ledger. 

THE Tacoma Ledger, a morning paper, has an evening 
edition called the Telegram. Asa stand off, the News, an 
evening paper, will shortly issue a morning edition. 
Phere is yet roomfor some enterprising aspirant for 
journalistic honors, to start a mid-day paper, a sort of 
intellectual lunch as it were.—Dayton Chronicle. 


Forest Giants.—Mr. W. F. KeKay, a lumberman of 
the Sound, has been engaged in getting for eastern par- 
ties some conspicuous specimens of the forests of this 
country, which are to be put to a somewhat unusual use. 
The specimens referred to are two immense logs, one 
spruce and the other fir. The logs are each fourteen feet 
in length. The spruce measures 104 inches in diameter 
and the other about 90 inches. They were cut on the 
Skagit River, and are to be sent East by rail. Since the 
party of Michigan lumbermen now visiting the Sound 
own timber in that vicinity, it is surmised that they are 
interested in this scheme, though the name of the party 
is held a secret.—Seattle Press. 


RESOURCES OF THE SNOHOMISH VALLEY.—There are at 
least 250,000 acres of bottom land in the Snohomish River 
Valley. Much of this land is at least 25 per cent. stronger 
than the lands of the Puyallup Valley. Of this land, per- 
haps 50,000 acres is fresh water marsh land and 10,000 acres 
tide marsh land. Itis estimated that there are in Sno- 
homish County at least 1,000,000,000 feet of timber uncut, 
and there have been marked already over 500,000,000 feet 
on the upper courses of streams emptying into the Sno- 
homish. There are found coal, iron, lead, copper and 
silver in paying quantities. The export trade of the val- 
ley amounts to over $500,000, of which, perhaps, one-half 
is broughtin by the sale of logs. In the matter of hay 
alone the annual import trade is about equal to the 
export.—Tacoma News. 


SPOKANE & IDAHO RAILROAD.—The above is the name 
of the new branch of the Northern Pacific Railroad, upon 
which work will begin to-day, which leaves the main line 
at a point two and a half miles east of the Idaho line and 
will have Coeur d’Alene for its terminus. The branch is 
to be thirteen and ahalf miles in length. It strikes 
across the prairie leaving Little Falls about a mile to the 
south, skirts the military reservation and will terminate 
near the present steamboat landing where extensive 
wharfs will be constructed. At some future time a spur 
will be run down to Little Falls. The road traverses a 
very leveland easily worked stretch of country, there 
not being onan average 5,000 yards of earth to move 


to the mile. The construction of this road will be un- 
der the immediate charge of Paul F. Mohr, who is just 
the right man in the right place.—Spokane Falis Review. 


A WELSH CoLOoNy CominG.—The Committee of the 
Welsh Land Association who came out a few weeks since, 
have completed their tour of inspection of Washington 
Territory and Oregon lands, and are now stopping in this 
city afew days preparatory to their return East. On 
their western trip the committee stopped here and ex- 
amined the Big Bend lands, and since their return from 
Oregon they have made a second trip through this coun- 
try to make assurance doubly sure. Although their re- 
port is not to be made public until it goes before the 
association, we have ascertained enough to know that it 
will be highly favorable to a large colony settlement in 
the Big Bend atan early day. Some fine individual in- 
vestments were foundin Oregon, but nothing suitable 
for a colony, as they desired a tract of 10,000 acres in one 
body, which could not be found. The bulk of the lands 
selected by the committee are just over the county line 
in the northwest portion of the county. The committee 
consists of Rev. Ll. Davis, of Shawnee, Ohio, who is Presi- 
dent of the association; R.G. Reese, Jackson, Ohio; 
David J. Jones, Youngstown, Ohio, and D. M. Stevens, 
Cummings, Lil.—Sprague Journal. 

Railroad Poetry. 

An Enlishman who is traveling in this coutry, and 
who hag been all over the world, writes to the General 
Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, and says that he has seen that company’s ad- 
vertisements in Alaska, China, na | and Australia. This 
prompts the © vans of the road to write: 





m Greenland’s icy mountains, 
To India’s coral strand, 
The Milwaukee's scarlet trade-mark, 
Adorns each foreign land.” 
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LANCEVIN & ARMOUR SYNDICATE PARK. 


Eleven Hnndred Lots in this Beautiful Suburban Park have just been put on, the Market at from $100 to $200, which will be sold 
on the following terms: One-third Cash; balance in one and two years, or in quarterly or monthly payments. This property is 
LOCATED IN THE HEART OF THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICT, ten minutes’ ride by Motor from the business centre of the City, 
and is the very Best Investment offered at the present time. Investments for non-residents a specialty. Call on, or address, 
Reference: Any Bank in St. Paul. Cc. W. LANCEVIN & CO., 
41 E. 4th Street, Union Block, 
) St. Paul, Minn. 
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J. H. SUTHERLAND & CO., SAFE AND ECONOMICAL INSURANCE. 


DETROIT ~ - MINI. For all kinds of buildings and personal property against Joss or damage by Fire, Lightning, Cyclones, Tornadoes or Hail and the 
- risk of inland transportation and navigation, and live siock against loss or damage by accident and theft. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Rock Elm & Oak Handles. THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


= Tes Sa 





—oFr— H 
RAILROAD AND MINERS’ HANDLES A SPECIALTY. WAHRPETOWN, DAEFOTA. 
On N. P.R. B., 228 miles west of St. Paul, Minn. H. W. age Y~ +r Wituts A, WHITE, Treasurer, Cuas. E. Woure, Secretary. t 


I 
r. GEO. D. SWAINE, Vice President. R. B. Myers, Superintendent Agencies. 
| 
{ 


This company is organized under the Law passed in 1885, requiring that all companies organized within the Territory of Dakota 
for the transaction of the business on the mutual plan, shall have actual application for insurance upon which the premiums shall 





} 

amount to at least,$50,000, at least $10,000 of which must have been paid in cash. It is an association of the business men of Da- i 

J. A. GRANT. BF. Amare kota for the purpose of insuring themselves at cost. ¢ { 
J. A, GRANT & SON, ITS POLICIES ARE ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT CONDITIONS. t 
MANUFACTURERS OF The premiums for insurance in this company are payable as follows: One-fourth of each year’s premium, cash; the other it 


three-fourths are paid in assessments levied upon an assessable note which draws no interest and is payable only in case of assess- bs 
FINE FURNITURE DOORS -AND SASH. ments to meet losses and expenses. The first’‘payment of cash is credited on the books of the company, and when an assessment J 
3 is levied, it ischarged up to this account. As soon as this account is overdrawn, an assessment is made onthe assessable no i 

Also dealers in all kinds of Lumber. Special attention given | Thus, insurance is guaranteed at cost. 
to all orders for Sawing, Planing and Turning. In the Hail Department only 16) acres will be taken in one section. In case of damage by hail, in the adjustment and pay | 
DETROIT “ ~ "4 fu MINNESOTA ment of the loss, no deduction shall be made for the cost of hirvesting, stacking, threshing or marketing grain. The adjustment i 
: i is made from the actuai stand of grain at the time of loss, and for every bushel! of grain lost, the company pays the price of the i 
same kind of grain at your market place on the first day of October. All hail losses are paid on the first day of November. i! 


WE INSURE AT COST. i 


Sy. SsSETDEiy You pay your premium in small installments, so that it will he easy to meet. We wish every man in Dakota owning angen H 
*1 9 in Dakota to thoroughly investigate the plan and workings of the company, and if found satisfactory, insure himself with us and : 


In g e, leave the money you have heretofore paid to Eastern companies at home to be used among you. Correspondence solicited. t 
Real Estate, Lo ~s 4 ‘ang Tevarene NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, i 


Special attention given to Examining Titles, Making Deeds, | ACENTS WANTED. WAHPETON,. DAKOTA. 


Mortgages and Collections. Information given regarding any 































































Lots or Lands in Wahpeton or Richland County, Breckenridge i 
or Wilkin County. Money placed for non-residents on im- i 
a jeter Opera H WAHPETON, D. T, | 
Ee ET otitis QUEEN OF BEAUTY i 
: 
i 
a Is the most delicate and elegant \ 
oh WM. COURTENAY, ass Boautifr tthe completion ithe i 
wr a ° A . world. Ras quel. Tt impai th 
¥ Miles City, Montana, to oe matron the ifieghiness ¢ i 
outhial maidenhood, ne mos | 
: . iodinaee looking lady is made { 
Mh ive Stoc roker, eter’ beaultal” br daca | 
.. application. Itsurcis invisible, ex- | 
> copt in effect. It removes ten H 
‘ 5 Real Estate and Commercial Agency, NS frvcklos, jbiotehes, callowness, and it 
fa, all cruptiors, and purifies theek‘n, fl 
. Pes ee andrenders it 1“ yclvety.” : 
Beautifully illustrated with more than Seven Thousand En- Loan Broker and Notary Public. Moe eesS m@ucen oF ioeaee is a en- i 
gravings and Maps. _——- Tene oe D We tirely “new Ceparture,” and is the HI 
ane to a Das twenty-seven royal octavo volumes of First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots oe on. eg Pe ae gene “ - i 
pages 50 cach volume. , . , for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. mended by physicians and chemists for its purity. Ladics i 
I luab! itory of universal information and in XP 
iteslf constitutes poh Lecleched library Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life may t ot B wane tow drops of ammonia. AR aoe it 
F i y i £0 trocted, which turns dar’, should be instan jocte : 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. eo paki reaped onary poate meee zl nee, Paes Si lecraty For "Bold by druestat dnd ‘taney ! 
AGES . tints. Price, $1.C0perbotile. Bo drug anc f it 
g00.8 do-lers Sveren hes, “Seated cfroulara, 4 cents, - i} 
A —— po poaages oe ss of mmo 3 pages, WADALE FONTAINE, 19 East 14th St., N. Y. i 
maps and engravings, me s of treatment, names of editors, 
revisers and entribctors, together with f ull information as to 
prices and terms of payment, sent to any address. | 
ALBERT DICKINSON, { 
i 
E. E. VAN AUKEN, Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hu Millet, Red Top, Blue Grass, ¥ 
Bird 
637 Cedar Street, Lawn Grass, ry a Seeds, Etc. i 
ST. PAUL, - - - - MINN. " Warehouses {115,117 & 119 Kinsie St CORN.  oprice, 115 Knvare Sr. 
104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN YOUR JOURNEYINGS 


DOWT FORGET 


THAT fini Aoptnler Crm 
THAT 


THAT 
THAT 
THAT 


THAT 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& $v. Pav 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, and Dakota, It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 
For maps,time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc , apply 
te the nearest station agent of the CHIcaGo, MILWAUKEE 
St. Paut Raitway, or to any railroad agent any where in the 
United States or Canada. 
A. V. H, CARPENTER, 


R. MILLER, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
J. F. TUCKER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


These Drntno Cars are built and fitted u 
without regard to cost, but with special ref- 
erence to securing the greatest possible lux- 
ury, convenience and comfort to the patrons 
of this Road 

The Meals served on these cars are, in point 
of preparation, service and variety, equal to 
those served by any first-class hotel. 








“Fifteen Minutes for Dinner” is rapidly 
sinking into oblivion on this Road. 


These cars are now run on all trains between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and 
Chicago and St.Paul and Minneapolis, and 
on four trains between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 

The SLerprmne Cars and Day CoacHeEs run 
by this line are unequaled for cleanliness 
and comfort. 


IN SHORT, 
If you are going to travel, and want the 


best accommodations known to modern 
Railways, the NORTHWESTERN is in a 


THAT 
position to give them to you. 


All Ageuts Sell Tickets via this Line. 


R. S. HAIR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


&a@- For notices in reference to special excursions, chan “ 
of time, and otber items of interest in connectivn with | 
| CuicaGo, MILWAUKEK & St. PauL RatLway, please refer tu 














E. J. BLOSSOM, 
Cashier. 


| 
| E. P. WELLS, 
| President. 


JAMES RIVER NATIONAL BANK: 


JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


WM. C. WHITE, 
Vice President. 








OHIO COAL COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 


RATIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


WrrnHovut eo CONNECTING WITH THE FAS. 
RAINS oF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST) 


The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THKOUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIs and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anp FORT DODGE. 














Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the-Misstssipr1 VALLEY, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED. and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pacrric, 
and AtcHison, ToPpEKA & Sante Fs Raiiways. 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Frard and Soft Coal 


WITH DOCKS OF 200,000 CAPACITY 
At Duluth, being the largest and best equipped docks on Lake 


$50,000 | 
10,000 


Capital, - - - - 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - 


Makes Collections on all points in North Dakota. 
Sells Exchange on leading American and European cities. 
Pays Taxes for non-residents and will answer all inquiries re- | 


Superior. Sole agents in the Northwest of the Pennsylvania garding Dakota. 
Coal Company’s celebrated “ Pittston Coal.’’ 
General Office, MINNEAPOLIS. 
‘ , CORRESPONDENTS: 
. r . 
PEs PA CSPIOD, SOD Mackqan Saree American Exchange National mak, - - New Yorh | 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. First National Bank, - - - citenge 
—— Merchap 3 National Bank, - - - - -_ §St. Paul 
Address F. H. PEAVY, Pres. Security ank, - - - =-' = - - Minneapolis 








Close Connections made in Union t with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | ] The Trains of the MINNEAPOLIS & ST. 
LOUIS RAILWAY are com of Com- 
fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars. 
| Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly Solsbrated 
PALACE DINING CAKS. 





| 
| 


| 150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, nn, 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 











SS *THE TACOMA,’ 


A New and Delightful! 
Summer Resort. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR.) 


At Tacoma, W. T., the Terminus of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, . 
on Puget Sound. 











Substantially built of brick 
and stone, furnished luxuriously, 
equipped with a hydraulic eleva- 
tor, electric bells, gas and baths. 
Situated on a plateau, 100 feet 
above the Sound, commanding 
an unsurpassed view of 


Mount Tacoma, the Cascade 
Mountains and the Sound, 
a 
It offers the most desirable stop- 
ping place on the Coast for the 



































tourist, the business man, or the 
invalid. Competent guides, and 
a complete outfit for making the 
ascent to the glaciers of Mount 
Tacoma are obtainable 


AT “THE TACOMA” ONLY. 





Yachting, Hunting, Fishing, 
Lawn Tennis, Archery 
and Croquet. 


__ A Parlor Orchestra of rare merit 
__ has been engaged for the summer 
months, and morning concerts 
and nightly hops will be given 
during the entire season. Special 
rates for families. 





FOR CIRCULARS AND TERMS ADDRESS 


W. D. TYLER, Manager, 
TACOMA, W. T. 





TWENTY USEFUL TOOLS. 
ca 


This cut is but half the size of 
tools and holder. The holder is 
made of hard wood well polished, 
ey and has at the large end a cavily 
= where twenty different tools are 
stored. Among them are different 
———— _ ne: chisels, gouges, awls, and 

almost everything in that line, 
fit one end of the handle ts a strong chuck that fastens seourely any of these tools, Na more useful 
tustrument than this could be imagined. Price 75 cts., Post paid . 
Address WILL O, TURNER & CO., Columbus, Ohio. 





BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to 
have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 


283 N. Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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a WM. SELLERS & see 


INCORPORATED, 


—~@FENGINEERS AND eR 8) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Improved Machine Tools For Working Iron and Steel. 
Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, etc., for Transmitting Power. 
Improved Self-Adjusting Injector of 1876, 
Started, Stopped and Regulated as to Capacity by one Lever. 


«FIXED NOZZLE AUTOMATIC INJECTOR OF 1886,%- 


Hither a lifter or non-lifter; no extra valves or fittings required; tubes can be removed without dis- 
turbing pipe connections; is perfectly automatic in its action; requires no 
especial manipulation to operate it. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and prices furnished on application. 














THE 


Adams & Westlake Mfg. c0., 


MAKERS OF 


THE WIRE GAUZE NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL. STOVE, 


FOR HEATING AND COOKING PURPOSES. 


Cooking for a large Family can be done at a small 
Expense. Beautifully Finished, Perfect Workman- 
ship, Absolutely Safe and Free from Odor. 


——— aLso ——— 


Passenger, Parlor and Postal Car Lamps, 
Locomotive Headlights, Switch, Signal, Station 
Lamps, and General Railway Specialties. 





CHICACO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Franklin & Ontario Sts. 5 East 14th Street. 45 Summer Street. 








John Alex. Gooper, 


J. MacCregor Adams, 
Sec. and Treas. 


President. 


UNION BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


85 to 109 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 115 BROADWAY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL BRASS WORK, RAILWAY SUPPLIES, 
METALLIC ART TILE, RAILWAY AND STREET CAR TRIMMINGS, 
SPECIAL BUILDERS’ AND STEAMSHIP HARDWARE, LAVATORY AND TOILET ROOM FITTINGS, 
THE “‘ UTILITY’? DOUBLE-ACTING SPRINC HINCE, CAR SEATS AND CHAIRS, 
FINE CRAY IRON CASTINGS, HARTLEY RECLINING CHAIRS, 
METAL SICNS, JOURNAL BEARINGS, 


Se Cleaning, Repairing and Replating, 


BUFFING, DIPPING, “LACQUERING AND BRONZING IN ALL TONES. 
Cc. A. Hitchcock, 


L. I. Todd, Superintendent. 


Vice President. 


HUSSEY, BINNS cw CO., 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


And the only Plain Back Cructhte, FF sat Boal Locomotive Scoo “ made. Guaranteed Superior to 


Market. For Sale 
CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., onlenge. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn: 
F.4 cu. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER CoO., 


SUL RIVER, MINW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DLZill and Ward on Tuine W. fF. FR. Fe. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 














HOME INTERESTS. 


Why Chewing-Gum is Injurious.. 


‘The flavoring is usually poisonous,” replied the 
doctor, ‘and by its constant presence, in however 
small a quantity, it sets up*an inflamation. But the 
habit is otherwise pernicious. The untiring motion 
of a gum-chewer’s jaws provokes a superfluous flow 
of saliva—just as if there was always a pinch of salt 
on the tongue—and wears out the salivary glands. 
Gum-chewing retards digestion. If a woman fills 
her stomach with water or saliva she drowns the gas- 
tric juices, also the interminable attrition wears out 
the teeth, and foreign flavor by degrees renders the 
breath more and more disagreeable. The practice is 
bad in every way.”—Nashwille Union. 


Sleeping in Damp Beds. 


The London Laneet, referring to the death of Mr. 
Maas, the well-known tenor, calls attention to the 
peril of sleeping in a damp bed. As a matter of 
fact, this peril is of the greatest, and it is almost ever 
present. The experienced traveler rarely hazards the 
risk of sleeping between sfteets, which are nearly 
sure to be damp, until they have been aired under 
his personal supervision at a fire in his bed-room. If 
this be impracticable, he wraps his rug around him, 
or pulls out the sheets and sleeps between the blank- 
ets—a disagreeable, but often prudent expedient. 
The direst mischief may result from the contact of an 
imperfectly heated body with sheets which retain 
moisture. 


How to Tell Oleomargarine. 


Every housekeeper should know how to tell oleo- 
margarine from butter, said a dealer the other day. 
The market is full of bogus butter, so skillfully made 
that it cannot be told from the genuine article by the 
eye or the tongue. To detect it the market men 
draw the blade of a knife across the suspected butter. 
If it is oleomargarine the place where the knife was 
pressed will look white and the track of the blade 
will be marked with little beads of water. When the 
test is made with genuine butter the white does not 
appear, but the butter holds its color. Another test 
is to drop a piece of the suspected butter into a well 
heated frying pan. If it is oleomargarine it will 
sputter, because of the water in it. If it is real but- 
ter it will melt and bubble or boil, but not sputter. 
Any housekeeper can tell the difference.—Mandan 
Pioneer. 


Fattening Effect of Water. 


Some observations made by a writer in the Medi- 
cal and Surgical Reporter, have led him to the con- 
clusion that though an excessive imbibition of very 
cold or iced water, especially when one is very warm, 
is not to be commended, there is reason to believe 
that the unlimited use of pure spring wates, at its 

natural temperature, is not only very conducive to 
health, but has an actual tendency to favor a fullness 
and roundness of body. He further remarks that, 
whether this is the result of a better action on the 
part of the digestive, assimilative*functions—owing 
to the internal cleanliness or flushing of the human 
sewers produced by large quantities of water—or 
whether water has some specific action in producing 
this fullness, is not known, nor indeed does it sig- 
nify, since observation confirms as a fact that the 
free use of water does have this effect. 


The Dust Question. 


A housekeeper whose rooms were as nearly speck- 
less as modern conveniences admit, a furnace being 
always dust-distributor for the entire house, long ago 
settled to her own satisfaction that a damp cloth was 
the key to the difficulty. Not a wet cloth, for wet is 
the interpretation that the Celtic mind will instantly 
put upon damp, but a soft cloth, sprinkled in a slight 
degree, enough to make dust cling until it can be 
shaken off. Moldings, base boards and all corners 
should be wiped in this way, and whoever tries the 
experiment will be amazed to see how the necessity 
for what is known as a general cleaning diminishes. 

Sweeping is far less a frequent need than is sup- 
posed, and when it must be done the damp cloth sys- 
tem is of equal avail. Puta spoonful of amonia in 
half a pail of warm water and wipe the carpet with a 
cloth rung out from this water. The dust is removed, 
the colors freshened, and any stray moth—a possi- 
bility everywhere in these days of furnaces—finds a 
sudden end. Fluff, insinuous and unconquerable, 
forming itself into mysterious rolls under beds and 
in corners, is reduced to its lowest terms, sinks into 
almost impalpable unpleasantness before the damp 
cloth instead of sailing triumphantly before the broom. 
The broom will still be an essential, but as servant, 
not monarch, and even Where one cannot afford a 

carpet-sweeper need never again involve the amount 
of hard work associated with-it.—Goop Housekeep- 
ing. 
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RICEIARD DUDGEON, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 
March, '&'\—2. 











THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO, 





No freezing in coldest,weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
¢ the year. aves 40 cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
jemonstrated. 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT, 


“= nese GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
OHAS, MILLER, Pres't and Gen’ Manager. FRANELIN, PA. 


ALLEN PAPER CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


Gemeral Office, 239 Broadway Wew York. 


| 
| 
| 

















| 
| 





Steel tires with*hnnular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to errs 
and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST an 
wheel in use. 74 Manufactured in 1877, 60,000 Manufactured to date. Present facilities, 36,000 per year. 


Cc. H. ANTES, Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 
MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Track and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and 
Machinery Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, CHILLED FACED RAILROAD FROGS. 


OF VICE, 20 CARTER STREET, 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, Cleveland, O. 


uipment, Locomotive 
most ECO NOMICAL 

















FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR COMPANY. 


NEW WORKS AND FOUNDRY. MODERN TOOLS AND MACHINERY. 
FREIGHT CARS OF ALL CLASSES. CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. 


CAPACITY, THIRTY CARS PER DAY. 


wWETrReOoLlT, MicnwigasAz. 





PORTLAND, 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 


81 and 83 Front Street. 


OREGON. 





CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP’S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


Fer Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
fi AND 13 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 
SOME, IN. Y. 


New York | Office, 
oe RPWPine Street. 





STEEL RAILS 
GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


woe. 7E WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


At. 


St. Paul and Pacts Coal and Iron Ge, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
A. PUGH, General Manager. 








ins in the back and 


Sick headache, habitual costiveness, 
in the mouth, etc., 


limbs, loss of appetite, bad breath and 
entirely cured by the use of 


phe (JREGOW BLOOD PURIFIER 
Sy BPFUNDER’S Bea 
“o AIDNEY & LIVER RECHLATOR. 


New Broop, New Lire.—This is obtained Pfander’s 
Blood Purifier. For saleeverywhere, $1 per veto six for $5 
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THE DULUTH IMPROVEMENT COMPANY DOCKS, .~“: 


Extending from Sixth Avenue East to Rices Point, Duluth, Minn. 
Pronounced to be the best arranged system of Docks for the rapid and economical handling of Freight known. 


-~> 
> 








No Charge for Switching.—A short line railroad has been built for the accommodation of business located on these docks, and no charge is ever to be 
made for switching, and as goods are unloaded from the boats into the warehouses, and from the warehouses on to the cars, no drayage charges will follow the 


goods shipped by Duluth wholesale houses. 


Mills Located on these Slips will have no charges for switching on grain delivered to the mills, or drayage on flour shipped from them by rail or boat, 


nor will there be any cost of handling coal required for steam-making purposes. 
The Canal, 
loading within half an hour after leaving Lake Superior. 


25 feet wide, cut through Minnesota Point, enables boats to pass from the lake into these slips and commence the work of unloading or 


Saving to vessel owners hours, and in some instances days, lost at other lake points in vain efforts to reach the docks. 
Saving to merchants, by the arrangement of tracks, all cost of switching and drayage, amounting to many thousand dollars annually; giving to manufac- 


turers advantages that of themselves will amount to a handsome margin on their business. 


Property on the Slips may still be had for wholesale houses, for warehouses, for retail merchants, for manufacturing enterprises, etc. 
Fifteen Hundred Thousand Dollars will be spent during the coming season by railroads and other corporations for permanent improvements on 


these docks. The St. Paul & Duluth slips are shown on the left of the cut. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company is putting in its elaborate system of docks on 


the west side of slip No. 1, and the Omaha its system on the west side of slip No. 2. On the east side of these slips warehouses are being built by private parties, 
and most of the property on slip No. 3 has also been sold for improvement. Other railroads, appreciating the advantages that will result from ferminal facilities in 
the business portion of the city, are also negotiating for ground on this property, and the same is true of several manufacturing enterprises. 

Railroad Street, at the base of these slips, will be a dead level plank way, seventy feet wide, extending from Sixth Avenue to Rices Point, making it 
prospectively second only to Superior Street, with which it connects at Sixth and Tenth avenues, and this is intended to become the main thoroughfare between 


Rices Point and Duluth proper. 





Cuas. A. PILLSBuRY & Co., 


Wierchant Millers, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Daily Capacity 7,600 Bbls. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


PILLSBURY A. 


PILLSBURY B. : 
ANCHOR. 


EXCELSIOR. 


MILLS } 


W. D. WASHBURN, President. 


THE WASHBURN MILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Palisade#Lincoln Mills, 


DAILY CAPACITY, 2,500 BARRELS. 





J. E. STEVENS, JR., Manager. 














BRAN DS 
Washburn’s Best, AAAA, Royal Rose, Balmoral, Lincoln, 
Nonpareil, Fifth Avenue, Magnolia, Saratoga, Palisade, 
Beacon Street, Liberty Bell, Hawthorn, Sterling, Lyndale, 





E. A. KREIDLER, FRED M. KREIDLER, 


Notary Public. 


(Late Register United States Land Office.) Land Lawyer. Deals in, Selects 
and Government and Railroad Land. 


EE. A. BREIDLER ct CO., 


Mites City, MonrtTANA, 


Real Estate, Live Stock Brokers and Loans. 


: ving bee lied by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give special attention 
_—"s locating and buying Railroad Lands ‘ Yort Buford Reservation. 


for Farms and Ranches between Billings and 








ST, ANTHONY PARK 


(ADDITION TO ST. PAUL,) 


On St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Short Line and Northern Pacific Railroad. 





3 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, MINNEAPOLIS. 
6 1-2 Miles from Union Depot, ST. PAUL. 





BEAUTIFUL WOODED CROUNDS, CRADED 
STREETS, RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
PARKS, TWO RAILROAD STATIONS, 
AND A GRADED PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Combine to make this the most desirable residence section in 
the inter-urban district. Lots sold on favotable terms. For 
plats and further particulars call on or address 


Cras. El. PRATT, 


Minn. Loan & Trust Co.’s Building, MINNEAPOLIS, Or 
GEORGE H. McCAMMON, 
317 Jackson Street, 


St. Paul, . - 


—O2 70—— 


F. W. PICKARD, at St. Anthony Park. 


Minn., 





A. tT. SAWYER, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators oc: N. P.RR 
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He belonged to the Tenth Army Corps, 
And a beautiful maid did adorps. 

For a stroll by the sea 

He took her, did hea, 
And made love to her there on the shorps. 


Husband—“l think I will run up to Saratoga for a week, 
just for a change.” 

Wife—“Will you take me, John?” 

Husband—“No; Iam going for a change.” 


An old Parish clerk was courteously thanking a church 
dignitary for kindly taking, on emergency, a village 
service: “A worse preacher would have done us, sir,’’ he 
said, “if we only knew where to find him!” 

Tommy (who has just received a severe 
scolding)--“‘Am I really so bad, mamma?” Mam- 
ma—“Yes, Tommy, you are a very bad boy.” 





that is of no consequence as he hasn’t paid us anything 
for it yet. Brethren, white paper isto blamed dear to 
fool away when our mother-in-law can keep us a week 
for nothing.—Dakota Thunderer. 


“Do you realize, sir,’ said the long-haired passenger, 
“that there is One who sees and hears all we do, who can 
solve our inmost thoughts, and before whom we are but 
crushed and bruised worms?” “Give us your hand, 
stranger,” replied the other. “I know just how you feel. 
I’m married myself.”’—N. Y. Sun. 


During an affray in a Texas towna man was shot and 
very badly wounded. Sympathizing friends raised up the 
fainting man. “Take him to the drug store,” suggested 
somebody. Slowly the wounded man opened his eyes and 
whispered faintly: ‘‘What's-the-matter-with-the-saloon?” 


im 

















Tommy (reflectively)—“Well, anyway, mamma, 
I think you ought to be real darn glad I ain't 
twins!” 

A Duluth paper has an editorial on ““Duluth’s 
Need.” Duluth’s principal need seems to be 
some way of corraling her numerous real 
estate men until the tired and newly-arrived 
traveler can get a bath and a square meal. 
—St. Paul Globe. 

The Delmonico Hotel, at Seguin, Texas.— 
Proprietor: “Stranger, ef, you are hongry, 
jest walk into the dinin’ parlor, through the 
main entrance of the refreshment department, 
and you will be waited on jest as soon as the 
other gentleman is through with the spoon.” 
—Texas Siftings. 

“Tt’s a standing rule in my church,” said one 
clergyman to another, “for the sexton to wake 
up any man that he may see asleep.” “I 
think,” returned the other, “that it would be 
much better for the sexton, whenever any man 
goes to sleep under your preaching, to wake 
you up.” 

“Conductah!” she called in a loud voice. 
“Yes’m.” “Can you stop this cah?’ “Yes’m,” 
he said, as he rang the bell. ‘“Conductah!” she 
called, as she looked out of the window. 
“Yes’m.” “Can you start this car?” “Cer- 
tainly.” “Then you may start it. I believe] 
will ride to the connah. When you reach the 
connah you may stop it."—New York Graphic. 

“I thay, old chappie, can you let me have 
your horse to dwive in my dwag this aftah- 
noon?” “Why, of course. But why not drive 
your own?” “My deah boy, I’m going to take 
Miss Dwesser dwiving, and she always weahs 
that duced wed dwess. My horse is ecwu, y’ 
know, and they don’t match.”’—Rambler. 

Dipn’t CARE TO BE PRESERVED.—A _ well- 
dressed gentleman stopped at the entrance of 
the Petroleum Exchange an lower Broadway, 
and gazed inside with considerable interest. A broker on 
the outlook for commissions said to him cordially, “Are 
you in oil, sir?’ “No, mister,” said the countryman, 
moving away; “I’m no sardine.’’—Harpers Bazar. 

Stumps, the farmer was married toa city girl who is 
trying to learn country ways. She has heard her husband 
say that he must buy a dog, and responds: “oh, yes! do, 
Chawles, buy a setter dog. He can be a watch dog at night 
and set on the eggs all day, for I can’t make the hens set, 
though I've held ‘em down an hour at a time.” 

Times being hather hard we are going to take our wife 
to the home of our mother-in-law next week for a short 
visit, and we will give our readers a little vacation by not 
issuing any payer. They won't lose much, for there is 
but little news going just now, and we print this week an 
editorial on thé tariff which would have appeared next 
week. The only thing that we have had to leave out on 
that account is Bill Jones’ ad about a farm for sale, but 


Mr. Snooks. 
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CORDIAL. 


Mr. ROSENHEIMER, (the host:)—“I subbose you are still py der newsbaber, 
My. vife und daughters vill be glad to see yon; dere dresses is 
very oxpensive. Ah—von't you have some champagne?” 
Mr. SNOOKs, (who writes:)—“Thank you, but, you know I have retired 
from journalism.” 
MR. ROSENHEIMER—“Oh, no matter; take a shmall pottle of beer, anyhow.” 


A COLD Wor.LpD.—Dumley is not a person in whom one 
would naturally expect to find a responsive throb of 
sympathy, but Mrs. Hendricks, his landlady, didn’t know 
this. Last Sunday evening they were sitting in the parlor 
together, when Mrs. Hendricks sighed and said: “Ah. 
Mr. Dumley, this is a cold, cold world. I wouldn't say it 
to any of the other boarders, but you have been with me 
so long. Iam a deceived woman, Mr. Dumley—a deceived 
woman.” “Yes? asked Dumley. “Ah, yes; I’ve been 
deceived in my lifetime—terribly deceived.” ‘If you re- 
fer to that last lot of butter, Mrs. Hendricks,” said 
Dumley gently, “I don’t wonder you feel so bad about it.”’ 

CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New York, will 
receive the recipe free of charge. 





Personal Items from the Heppner, (Or.,) Gazette. 


That notorious common drunk, Jim Elkins, honored 
Heppner with a visit this week, having been run off the 
ranch by his industrious wife. 

George Geisler is off ona pleasure trip to the mount- 
ains. He'd better lay in a good supply of pleasure while 
he’s at it, for the man he beat out of board last winter 
can’t be beat again, so poor picking is in prospect. 

Mrs. Nevercleanmen and husband have gone on a visit 
to Walla Walla. People wonder how she can leave her 
pleasant home, but they know nothing of its interior se- 
crets. She hopes that ere her return cooler weather will 
have stiffened up the 1886 crop of bedbugs. 

The many friends of Judge Brundlebridge will be over- 
joyed to learn through some borrowed copy of this sheet 
that he was not drowned in the juice of a 
mashed huckleberry as reported by some ene- 
my who had been bought by British gold. 

Rev. Dusenberry wishes to announce (paid 
puff), that when the sisters cook meals for him 
hereafter he will have no preference in regard 
to the color of the chickens’ legs, so that he 
doesn’t have to chop any of the wood that 
cooks the grub, for he is violently opposed to 
work in all its forms. 

Toby Taylor, a sort of snide drummer, tar- 
ried in Heppner this week. He called at the 
Gazette shop and requested a good send-off. 
He smokes good cigars and it is a well-known 
fact that he never buys one himself. 

Miss Emma Crouch and George Simpson 
were married Monday. He is the enemy of all 
hotel-keepers because they made him whack 
up cash for his board, and now heis experi- 
menting on that old, worn-out lie to the effect 
that two can live cheaper than one. 


John Johns is now telling through the coun- 
try that he was robbed in Heppner. As his 
name cannot be found no the tax-list and he 
was never known to have even a reputation in 
his possession, it is difficult to figure out what 
he was robbed of. 

Frank Forbush was in from his Starve-out 
ranch Monday and put in all day boaring peo- 
ple about some road he wants tolay out, or 
something. He isthe biggest d. f. in seven 
states. 

Martin Maxfield spent several days in town 
bumming beer this week. He is the worst 
kronic d. b. that ever struck the colony. 

Charles Cornell brought to the Gazette shop 
Saturday something he called a watermelon. 
It was as much like a watermelon as this puff 
is like aclam. If Cornell had any horse sense 
he'd save his old pumpkins to feed his milch 
cows next winter instead of toting them over 
here 25 miles from his Lard valley ranch. 

That whole-souled stiff, Frank Rigby, was in 
Heppner Tuesday. He pompoused around, 
wanted to treat everybody, talked horse, horse- 
race and thousand-dollar bets and cut a very wide swath, 
and as the shades of midnight descended he got his horse 
out of the livery stable, begging off on the bill and swear- 
ing he hadn’t a cent. . 


Tom Marks has gone to the springs. This community 
would not care a tinker’s or even a mill dam if he should 
go to the devil. 


“SACWAFICED HIMSELF FAW SAWCIETY.” 

“Helio, Verisopht. Have you just got back to town?” 
“Yaas,” “Have a lively time?” ‘Yaas.” “Went rowing, 
Isuppose?” “Naw.” “Driving?” “Naw.” “Tennis?” 
“Naw.” “Why, what the duce did youdo with yourself, 
then?” “Stwetched in a hammock, deah boy, and let the 
girls spoon me.” “Well, now, that wasn’t so downright 
bad, I must say.” “First-claws faw the girls, deah boy, 
but a dayvelish baw faw me, Iassuah you. Still, a fellaw 
has to sacwafice himself faw sawciety now and then.” 








Studies in Physiognomy.—The Darwinian Theory as Illustrated 


by Our Artist. 





